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12 INTRODUCTION 

but rather that this aim should have leading to it a path of 
action suited to our tastes, inclinations, and abilities; and 
even the mere seeker for wealth reaches the ends of his 
ambition because the act of getting and holding money 
is a pleasure to him, though not an admirable one. 

There is no more striking example of a well-defined 
ambition reaching out toward a distinctive goal, and attain- 
ing it regardless of seemingly insurmountable obstacles and 
difficulties, than in the story of the Ringling brothers. 
To be sure, the idea of five boys saying to each other, 
**We want a circus,** wasn't much to create more than 
a laugh among their playfellows ; but for them to determine 
to have a circus, and the biggest and finest in the world, 
and then to start getting it. and finish by having it, makes 
an altogether different story of the five little boys* dreams. 
There wasn't much in the '* wanting to have," but there 
was a great deal in the *' getting." 

Of course, all this didn't happen* in an hour. There 
is a great lapse of years between the time when the Ring- 
ling boys said, '*We want a circus," and the day when the 
Ringling men could say, **We have a circus,** and it is this 
intervening time between the desire and the realization 
with which this story deals. 

It is a wonderful story to write — a romance in real life, 
a page in the history of America's great men that teems 
with lessons of patience, perseverance, and honest effort. 
It is Caesarian, Napoleonic, Bismarckian in effort, and in 
accomplishment more than can be said of Alexander. The 
latter conquered the world, but the Ringling brothers 
pleased it. Alexander, with all his conquests, could not 
do this. At a recent banquet at which the five Ringling 
brothers were guests of honor, a famous statesman and 
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political economist said: **The Ringling brothers have done 
more for the Cause of pure, wholesome amusemeat than 
all others, and are entitled to the good will of their fellow- 
boings in this and other lands. Formerly circuses were 
severely censured by moralists. These brothers have 
created a style, a moral tone, and a character for their 
show which have changed this censure into warmest praise. 
They educate with amusement, and thus bring to our 
doors knowledge combined with pleasure. Individually 
they have done this, while affording millions of hours of 
unalloyed pleasure, and collectively they have given thou- 
sands of communities days of happiness long to be remem- 
bered. Who can say that the world is not better for it?" 

It is such words as these, from men who think and act 
in the interests of their fellow men, that bring to mind the 
good that is being accomplished by sincere and intelligent 
effort in the amusement field, as well as in other branches 
of human endeavor. 

As amusement managers the Ringling brothers occupy 
a position before the world that is at once interesting and 
unique. The great enterprise that bears their name is 
distinctively characteristic of its famous founders. Let 
us turn the searchlight of truth upon the history of amuse- 
ments, and we will find no brighter page than the one upon 
which the name of Ringling is emblazoned. 

We may look upon the wonders of the world's greatest 
show; we may review it from its stupendous winter quar- 
ters to its springtime opening; we may compute the 
expenses of its foreign agents, reckon on the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that are spent in advertising; think 
of its four advertising-cars flitting from place to place, 
covering a track one hundred miles in width with roseate 
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pictures of its coming; hear the rumble of its incoming 
trains; experience the enchantment of its glorious proces- 
sions; see with wonder and astonishment its circuses, its 
racing carnivals, and rich pageantry ; view its floating sea 
of gigantic white canvases ; compute the multi-millionaire 
investment, — and then close the eyes, weary with drinking 
in its wonders, and think — think of its beginning, of its 
history — think that all this has become what it is in seven- 
teen brief years. The nucleus of this world of wonders 
seventeen years ago was a few hundred dollars and three 
scraggy old horses, and from such a meager beginning has 
been produced, created, by the energy and perseverance 
of five untiring young men, this greatest of all amusement 
institutions. 

Is this not a wonder? And yet it does not defy analysis. 
If we would read the history of these famous brothers and 
trace their success through its various stages, we must begin 
with their beginning, note their ambition as boys, and take 
their experience from the time their first tent-stake was 
driven for a canvas not large enough to seat six hundred 
people up to the present time, when their great show 
requires acres of tented domes. 

Just now there is a great deal of interest being taken 
in amusements, and many moralists think that judiciously 
devised and properly presented recreation is essential to 
our social existence; that the people will and must have 
amusement ; that the scope of the circus, among all ages, 
classes, and conditions, but particularly with the youth of 
our land, is many times in excess of any other branch of 
amusement; and that for these reasons the circus ought 
to attain the highest possible perfection, both in its nature 
as a popular entertainer and as an important moral and 
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educational factor. In keeping with these ideas, the Ring- 
ling brothers have transformed the nature of the circus so 
materially, that to-day it bears a far different relation to the 
world than it did twenty years ago. At that time it was 
not unusual to see a horde of dishonest, greedy, and rapa- 
cious camp-followers like vampires infesting the routes of 
traveling shows. It must be confessed that in a number 
of instances this condition still prevails; but institutions 
permitting this are now shunned by the majority of think- 
ing people, and only exist by the dishonest earnings of such 
followers. They cannot, however, visit the same place 
twice, except under the veil of an assumed name, which the 
keen public eye usually penetrates. 

The old theory that the public wanted to be humbugged 
is pretty well exploded, since the Ringling brothers, acting 
on the idea that the public, though patient with shams, 
really wanted to receive what was promised them, with 
their advent in the show business began giving them in 
good faith what they promised. 
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CHAPTER I 

IN WHICH THE AMBITIONS OF FIVE BROTHERS ARE 
AWAKENED BY THE SIGHT OF A CIRCUS BOAT COM- 
ING UP THE OLD MISSISSIPPI 

Darkness hung over the old Mississippi, and in the 
uncertain light of a few early lamps near the boat-landing 
at McGregor, Iowa, a score or more of boys were dimly 
visible, running along the water's edge, skipping pebbles 
over the black surface of the river, and stopping at inter- 
vals to peer anxiously down the stream. 

Huddled close together on the wet sand not far distant 
were five boys, barefooted, and with eyes sleepy yet alert 
as they vainly tried to pierce the southern darkness. It was a 
great day in the lives of these boys, who for two weeks had 
read and reread the crude posters on the dead walls of Mc- 
Gregor, which announced that orn this particular morning a 
circus was coming to town — not the great tented institution 
of to-day which steams into town on its long trains — for 
this was in the 6o's — but a boat show which announced 
its approach by glaring rosin torches and a river calliope. 

During this period the bosom of the Father of Waters 
carried the commerce of the middle West. The railroads 
had not yet seamed the cofn and wheat fields that lay 
beyond its western banks with their miles of iron rails, and 
the products of farm and factory found their way to the 
market, in a considerable measure, by following the course 
of the great river and its tributaries. 
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Down from the great forests of the North came in rafts 
the logs of pine and the lumber with which were built the 
cities along its banks. Into the warehouses of the river 
towns was emptied the wealth of wheat and corn fields, 
freighted across the prairies by horses and oxen, and up and 
down the stream the busy steamboat plied night and day. 

The river towns palpitated with the life of a great 
expanse of territory. They were the heart of a vast region, 
whose only commercial intercourse with the world was by 
the river, and this tributary life pulsated in the towns along 
the waters with a gayety peculiarly its own. 

River towns in those days were boom towns. In the 
evolution and upbuilding of the New World they were a type 
which flourished and then passed away at the sound of the 
great iron horse. The death-knell of their glory was 
sounded by the shrill blast of the locomotive, as westward, 
ho! it made its way, and the doom of their greatness was 
written on the skies by the curling smoke that followed 
the rails toward the setting sun. In its wake came the 
towns which sprang up like magic and cut the arteries by 
which the commerce and trade of the great prairies had 
found their way to these inland ports. 

Amusements follow wealth, and naturally the circus of 
these early days followed the river. The boy of that time 
knew every boat by its whistle, and he knew the circus 
boat by a multiplicity of them. The first steam calliope 
that ever pierced the affrighted air with its shill blasts was 
fed by the boiler of a river boat. The showman of old 
aimed to get as much thunder as possible from the least 
powder, and therefore he added a set of chromatic whistles 
to the regular one of his boat, and announced his coming 
by sending a steam-fed tune shoreward. 




They watched che one big elephant of the show mije&dcally tread 
down the gang -plank to the shore, 
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What boy who ever stood on shore longing for hours, 
waiting and watching for the circus, can forget the thrill 
that vibrated through his frame when at last the welcome 
tune of the river calliope floated merrily to his attentive 
ears over the rippling water? McGregor was one of the 
towns which the river shows visited regularly. Moreover, 
it was the home of the Ringling brothers, who at the 
beginning of this story are found huddled together on the 
sand at the water's edge. 

It was here that Alfred T., Charles, and John were born. 
Al, the eldest, was born in Chicago, while Otto is a native 
of Baraboo, Wisconsin, the present home of the brothers 
and the winter quarters of their show. 

The watch on the bank grew wearier as the hours 
passed, but the five brothers were not discouraged. A show 
was billed to come to town, and come it would. Their 
wait might have been less monotonous had they joined the 
other boys in skipping stones over the water, but their 
absence from home at so early an hour was gained upon 
their promise to keep by themselves. It was a cloudy May 
morning, and the deep darkness of night still hung over 
the water, the lapping of the waves and the moaning of the 
wind making the darkness the more dismal. 

Finally in the distance a few dim lights appeared, grow- 
ing larger and more brilliant as they drew nearer. A cry 
of delight went up from scores of lusty throats, and 
a moment later there burst out upon the morning air the 
weird notes of the river calliope. 

There was no longer doubt. The visions of strange 
animals, gayly attired performers, the grotesque clown, and 
waving banners and flags which for two weeks had filled 
the dreams of these five boys, were soon to be realized. 
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Cheers answered the time of the boat-whistles. Far-reach- 
ing but soi( came the melody of a popular air over the 
water. Thence were no screechings in the tones — none of 
the ear-splilttfng screams that the calliope of to-day sends 
out t)^ rattle against the windows and the walls of a city 
street. \ The old river calliope made music that was sweet. 
All its sharpness and its terror were mellowed as it passed 
over the water, \and by the time it reached the shore it was 
as soft and soothing as a cradle-song. 

The mtisic finally ceased, and the boat drew toward 
shore. The signal-bells of the circus craft clanged. The 
outlines of the boat and the figures upon it became visible. 
A huge rosin torch was lighted, and in its glare men could 
be seen getting the gang-planks into position for unloading. 

Down the one main street of McGregor a good portion 
of the town's population came in response to the call of the 
palliope, swelling the crowd that watched on shore the 
coming of the cir<;us boat. The torches threw fantastic 
shadows that danced on the banks, and lighted by the 
tongues of flame the ^mmals and the hustling deck-hands, 
with faces reflecting the\Jight, and the water surrounding 
the boat transformed into liquid fire, made a picture spec- 
tacular and thrilling. 

The hearts of the boys watching from the shore throbbed 
with delight. Their eyes were riveted to the scene. To 
the five Ringling brothers the circus boat, with its barge 
of tent-wagons and chariots alongside, seemed like the tri- 
umphant achievement of a great genius, who had arisen 
out of the waters which hitherto had been inhabited by 
nothing more mysterious than a catfish. With rapt 
attention they watched the one big elephant of the show 
majestically tread down the gang-plank to the shore. 
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Their youthful fancy clad the great beast with all the wis- 
dom of Socrates, and the two trained donkeys that sniffed 
the air from the side of the boat seemed like wise conjurers 
in K^'otcsquc disguise. 

By the time the dawn had faded the torches into 
a dull, red flare, the show was unloaded and much of it on 
the show-ground. The sight of the spectacle had so 
affected tlie brothers that they had stood riveted to the 
H|)c)t, clasping each other's hands in speechless ecstasy. 
When the last wagon had rolled slowly up the bank to the 
ntrrct, Al, witli a sigh of relaxation, turned to Otto and 
Haid ; 

''What would you say if we had a show like that?" 

'*W('I1," replied Otto, with a coolness that surprised 
hiti brothers, ''I would say to the big man with the loud 
voi(c*, who bossed the fellows unloading the big band- 
waj;ofi, not to swear like he did.** 

**An(l I know what Td say,** said John, just turned 
four, as the l)oys trudged homeward; **l'd say * ice-cream 
f^rvtty timers a day.* ** 

'' Let's have a circus!'* chimed in Charlie Ringling, with 
all tht^ erjthusiasm of his six years. 

''Vers,** echoed Alfred, the next elder; "let*s — when 
we grow to be big." 

The three youngest rattled along in this manner, naming 
according to their youthful fancy the things they would 
like to have and the things they would like to do if they 
had a circus. 

"I'm going to ride the wee littlest of the ponies!" 
declared John, his bright eyes sparkling with excitement. 

"And Tm going to drive six of them, all hitched to 
one great gold chariot,*' said Charlie, as he cracked an 




•Goodie!" cried Chariie, gleefully; ** we'll plant the kind of 
a stone that raises circuses." 
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imaginary whip in imitation of a ringmaster and cried com- 
mands to his phantom steeds. 

One would be an autocratic ringmaster, giving com- 
mands to everybody; the other would be a clown, who 
would be funnier than the monkeys, and the third would 
eat pie and barber-pole candy in the lion's den. What 
greater glories could juvenile minds conceive? Al and 
Otto, both in their teens, treated these effervescent out- 
bursts of childhood with the patronizing airs that invariably 
belong to older brothers; but they were both thinking 
along the same lines, devising ways and means, with the 
judgment that belonged to their advanced years. 

Al related the story a missionary had told his Sunday- 
school class about the surprise of a native on an island 
where he had planted a peach-stone that grew into a great 
fruit-bearing tree. 

** Goodie!'* cried Charlie, gleefully; * 'we'll plant the 
kind of a stone that raises circuses, and when it grows big 
we'll pick the baby elephants, Shetland ponies, and trick 
monkeys off of it. And how will that be for getting 
a circus?*' 

''That'll be very bad," said Otto. "You don't catch 
the peach story at all. It took years for it to grow big, 
but it started from a little worthless peach-stone, like we 
fellows most always throw away after we've eaten the juicy 
cover that it comes in. It took a long time for the peach- 
tree to grow, and it's a long way from right here where we 
are to the circus we'd like to have." 

"Who ever heard of picking elephants off of a tree?" 
said Al. "If we're ever to have a circus, we've got to get 
it by starting small, and having it grow like the peach- 
stone did." 
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Whether any of the brothers, previous to this morning, 
had ever thought of owning a circus even they themselves 
do not know. It seems likely that they had, though the 
early morning hour when the boat show came to McGregor 
is remembered by them as the time they first talked of their 
youthful ambition among themselves and found it to be 
a mutually expressed desire. 

The Ringling boys all went to the circus that day. It 
might make this story interesting to say that they carried 
water to the elephant, helped to unroll the canvas, and 
held ropes and stakes. But in all truth and candor they 
did none of these things. 

One of the performers of the circus — a cannon-ball 
juggler — was a resident of McGregor, popular with his 
townsfolk and a demigod in the eyes of the village boys — 
a hero who in their youthful idealism divided honors with 
George Washington, perhaps, but was none the less great. 
This wonderful man also held a balancing-perch upon which 
a nimble acrobat performed. The base of the perch rested 
in a socket secured to a belt. The belt and socket needed 
repairing, and the performer, followed by a crowd of youth- 
ful admirers, brought them to the saddlery store which 
was owned by Mr. Ringling. The five boys were seated 
in the workshop at the rear of the store, telling their father 
of the wonderful spectacle of the morning, when into their 
midst stalked the great man whose presence would have 
honored the mansion of a crowned ruler. 

Ah, the ecstasy of that moment! Would he speak? 
The boys listened breathlessly. They admired the courage 
of their father, who greeted the visitor with no more con- 
cern than if he had been a village teamster. The performer 
laid the belt and socket upon the counter, and explained 
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his mission in a voice much the same as a common customer. 
The job was turned over to the most skilled workman in 
the shop, who repaired it, while the showman and Mr. 
Ringling chatted in a neighborly way, the one telling the 
news of the town and the other relating his experiences on 
the road. The boys enjoyed the privilege of seeing the 
j>erformer at close range and of hearing the story of his 
travels. The other town boys, timid and with envious 
eyes, watched proceedings through the windows. 

When the belt was repaired, Mr. Ringling, in a friendly 
manner, declined any pay for what he termed a slight serv- 
ice to a townsman. The showman insisted upon return- 
ing the favor with a family pass to the circus. It is quite 
likely that Mr. Ringling would have bought tickets to the 
performance; nevertheless, the pass annihilated all possi- 
bility of the boys experiencing the wild joy with which all 
youths thrill when ** working their way in," and it also 
saved them from the disappointment that was often the 
reward during Ihe old days for labor of this kind. 

It was an old-fashioned one-ring show. It had none 
of the glory of the modern circus and none of its immens- 
ity, but it lacked nothing in grandeur in the eyes of the 
boys of that day, and to the Ringling youngsters it stood 
out then, and stands out to-day, as the greatest show, the 
brightest and most delightful that ever was given, because 
it sparkled in the dancing vision of childhood, where every 
scintillating spangle and every bit of tinsel were reflected, 
and every grimace of the clown was paid and paid again 
with guileless laughter. 



CHAPTER II 

TELLING HOW A PANORAMA SHOW, PAINTED ON OLD 
WALLPAPER, WAS ESTABLISHED IN THE RINGLING 
BARN AND HOW THE JEALOUSY OF A NEIGHBOR 
BOY BROUGHT WOE AND DESTRUCTION TO THE 
ENTERPRISE 

**Hand me the red paint.*' 

The speaker was Otto Ringling, and the request was 
made to a chum, a boy of about his own age. The five 
brothers, with their companion, were seated on the floor 
of the barn loft in the rear of the Ringling home. The 
boys had fitted up an art studio beneath the rafters of the 
stable, and with coats off and sleeves rolled up, were busily 
engaged in painting with water-colors a panorama on the 
back of several rolls of old wallpaper. 

As works of art the pictures smeared across the length 
of the paper rolls could hardly be expected to find their 
way to the Paris salon, but in the wealth of their ideas they 
were worthy of a Dor6, and they were in keeping with the 
plans of the boys to produce an entertaining series of illus- 
trated nursery lectures for the amusement of their playfel- 
lows and the replenishing of their treasury. 

To the nursery scenes they had added a number of 
comedy sketches whose grotesque originality could not 
fail to appeal to the juvenile mind, and the request for the 
red paint was made to bring out in bold decoration the color 
of the vest of a negro who was fleeing from a blue mule 

31 
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with a sad countenance and a hind foot elevating a jaundice- 
complexioned dog. 

**The red paint's all gone,** was the sorrowful announce- 
ment of the neighbor boy as he looked dejectedly at the 
little vanishing cakes of coloring material that had been 
a ten-cent box of water-colors. **And the blue and the 
yeller*s gone, too.*' 

**This last sad announcement had the effect of filling 
the barn loft with gloom and silence for several moments. 
The boys had used liberally of the cardinal colors, and the 
panorama was hardly a fourth done. The boys organized 
themselves into a ways and means committee to devise 
a scheme to replenish their stock of paints. Alfred, with 
a heroic wave of his hand, declared that the darky *s vest 
must not be neglected, and vowed that red paint should 
be had if he must color whitewash with his own blood. 

Though cheered for its bravery, this speech did not 
entirely solve the problem, as blue and yellow paint was 
also necessary, and it would take a half-dozen boxes to 
complete the work of art. The boys investigated their 
financial status, and found it to consist of ten cents. 

**That*ll only buy one" more box," said Charlie, in 
despair. 

*'Well, we could use colored chalk,** ventured Alfred, 
**and that*s cheaper.** 

**Naw, chalk would rub off,*' returned Otto; "and 
besides artists don*t use chalk.*' 

**See here, fellers," said the neighbor boy, *'if we 
can't have paint enough, I'm going to quit." 

**If you lose your nerve so quick," said Al, with scorn 
in his voice, ''you'll never make a showman." 

**Well, I don't care what you say,** was the reply; 
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**you can't make pictures without paint, and so I'm 
going." 

This threat forebode disaster. There was no doubt in 
the minds of the Ringling boy* that their companion was 
a great artist. His father w^» a calciminer, and he was 
believed to have inherited the art of mixing colors. Cer- 
tain it was that he could smear them on barn doors with 
a flourish and a precision whiph to the town boys were 
nothing short of wonderful. 

**If we had five cents more,*' sj^id Al Ringling, *'I could 
get paint enough to make five panoramas — five cents' worth 
of indigo, five cents* worth of chrome yellow, and five 
cents* worth of carmine. That's as much as comes in 
a dozen stingy boxes like this one," 

This hopeful declaration probably saved the project 
from ruin, for it restored the confi^lence of the calciminer's 
son, and suggested a means of defeating failure to Alfred, 
who, like one inspired, slid down the ladder to the ground, 
and returned in a few minutes, triumphantly clutching 
a box of indigo bluing, taken from the family laundry. 

** Here's for your blue wd purple,'* he cried; and the 
loft rang with victorious shouts. 

The problem was now solved, and the chrome yellow 
and the carmine for red were soon purchased at a drug- 
store. The druggist's clerk not oply gave the boys liberal 
measure for their money, but he divulged to them the 
secret of adding starch to the colors to give them body. 

The panorama now began to blossom forth with all the 
radiance that brilliant coloring could produce. In a few- 
days the first of the rolls of wallpaper was covered from 
end to end with pictures, and in little more than a week 
the work was completed. 




In the story of Bluebeard the pld ruffian was pictured with 
the vilest of irtdl|o whiskers. 
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The originality of this panorama could not be denied, 
and to its projectors and its executors it was a work of art 
that stood alone. In the^story of Bluebeard the old ruflfian 
was pictured with the vilest of indigo whiskers. Nothing 
was wanting to complete his hideous make-up ; but Fatima's 
beauty might easily have proved an alibi, for the unfor- 
tunate woman was given a complexion that challenged the 
aurora boreah's in brilliancy. The carmine used to give this 
young woman the bloom of health would have been suffi- 
cient to decorate a band of belligerent Comanches for action. 

A green dog, with lines on his face to indicate a laugh, 
viewed the nursery spectacle of the cow jumping over the 
moon. It was only natural that the dog should laugh, for 
the cow was the color of the sunset, the moon was as yel- 
low as a cheese, and the dog couldn't help it. • 

The boys, however, were satisfied with the result of 
their labor, and it was not expected that their audiences 
would be critical. Besides, the panorama in their youthful 
eyes was too great for criticism. The mechanism of the 
picture-show had not yet been constructed, as its artistic 
requirements had engrossed the attention of the boys. 
The scenes were now completed, but how were they to be 
displayed? After a lengthy consultation the boys planned 
a mechanical arrangement, and with hammer and saw and 
a few old boards made an apparatus upon which to mount 
the pictures. The contrivance consisted of two wooden 
rollers, two pine boards, and four thread-spools with their 
flanges removed. To one end of the rollers the spools 
were secured by nails, and to the other ends by pieces of 
heavy wire, each eight or ten inches long. At the ends 
of the boards holes were bored long enough to allow the 
spools to turn in them, and the boards placed horizontally 
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above and below the rollers. The wired ends of the rollers 
were placed at the top, the wires being bent into the shape 
of handles. 

The different pieces of wallpaper, with their gay pic- 
tures, were then mounted upon the rollers, and the show 




A valued memento in the family treasure-box. 

was wound up. But one more accessory was required — 
a screen to hide the mechanical device and the boy turning 
the handle. A sheet of express packing-paper, with an 
oblong hole cut in it just large enough to show each indi- 
vidual scene, was improvised, and all that was needed now 
was an audience. This wasn't hard to get, though to 
climb the ladder that led to the stable loft cost the boys 
and girls of the neighborhood ten pins each. 

The show was a continuous one, and continuous were 
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the surreptitious demand* on the pincushions of several 
dozen village homes, for the stable loft was packed with 
youngsters at each performance. Things went along 
smoothly with the young entertainers until one afternoon 
an argument arose between one of the show boys and 
a larger lad in the audience. Al Ringling was lecturing, 
as he called it, on the panorama, and Otto Ringling was 
turning the crank that shifted tlje scenes. Alfred, Charles, 
and John were collecting the pins. They were prouder 
of the little basketful they had accumulated than they 
could possibly be to-day over their big ticket-wagon when 
it is weighted with the wealth of a big day's business. 

**This," said the lecturer, indicating one of the pictures 
with his pointer, **is Robinson Crusoe, who, once upon 
a time, went down the river on a flatboat. Because he 
never swore and always spit on his bait, he had such good 
luck fishing that one day his boat was so overloaded with 
catfish that it sank. Putting a keg of nails in his pocket, 
a saw between his teeth, a hammer in one hand and an ax 
in the other, and his trusty gun over his shoulder, he swam 
to shore, which shows what a peach of a swimmer he was. 
When he got to the shore, as you will see by the next 
picture, he found there were no people living anywhere 
around him, so he began right away to build him a shanty. 
There was no lumber-yard anywhere around, either, so he 
had to make his own lumber out of the trees that he 
chopped down with his ax. 

**When the shanty was done he called it Uncle Tom*s 
Cabin, because one day he saw a lot of Indians doing 
a war dance around a nigger by the name of Uncle Tom, as 
you will see by the next picture. So with his trusty rifle 
Robinson Crusoe shot about ten or a dozen of the Indians, 
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which so scared the rest of them that they ran away. The 
coon was so grateful to Rob for saving his life that he 
offered to shine his shoes and caffy the game for him when- 
ever he went hunting, all his Hfe, asking only in return 
for all of this his board and a ^mall piece of red flannel to 
dress up with on Sundays and the Fourth of July. By this 
time, as you will see by the next picture, Robinson's whis- 




The boys were satisfied with the result of their labor. 



kers had grown so lon^ that they became a nuisance to 
him ; so one day he saw the Natchez steaming up the river, 
as you will see by the next picture, and waving a piece of 
a red table-cloth at thciti as a signal of distress, he got 
them to take him aboard. When he arrived home he at 
once got a clean shave and had his washing done, Since 
which time he has never gone out on the river in a flat- 
boat." 

Whether it was necessary to put these interpolations 
into the story of Robinson Crusoe to make it consistent 
with the pictures will never be known. It is quite likely 
that the boys themselves, as well as their child patrons, 
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• 
were best pleased with a version of the tale that Invested 

it with the famih'ar Mississippi River scenes which bounded 

their conception of the world. 

The part of the lecture quoted happens, however, to be 
still in existence, and the piece of faded paper upon which 
it was written, though yellow with age and with the defec- 
tive grammar and orthography of childhood scrawled 
upon it, is a valued memento in the family treasure-box. 
With it, carefully folded away, is a tattered piece of the 
panorama containing a few of the comedy scenes of the 
boys' pictorial show. 

But to return to the theater in the loft. There were 
youngsters bigger than the Ringling boys present who 
knew the story of Robinson Crusoe, and they were ready 
and willing to attack the show and its promoters for the 
inaccuracies of their picture exhibition. Perhaps these 
boys were jealous, or they may have been destructive from 
sheer meanness. The latter was the conclusion of the 
Ringling boys, anyway. All through the show there were 
interruptions from these older boys. Struvel Peter's hair 
was too bedriveled ; Bluebeard's whiskers needed pruning; 
the pig in the arms of John the Piper's Son looked like 
a poodle dog; Tom Thumb was too big, and the giant was 
too small. One young rowdy threatened to throw his 
boots at Little Red Ridinghood, and when the show was 
about over he said he wanted his money back, or rattier his 
ten pins. He had bullied his way past the doorkeeper 
with crooked, rusty, and headless ** money," and when one 
of the Ringling boys offered to return them to him if he 
would get out and never come back, he started the trouble 
anew by exclaiming in a threatening voice: 

**My pins were straight ones. You can't cheat me." 




**A negro . . . fleeing from a blue mule with a sad 
countenance and a hind foot elevating a jaundice-com- 
plexioned dog.*' 
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"YoUr pins were crooked and ru^ty,*' protested the 
youhg showman. 

'Tm a liar, am I?" yelled the little ruffian. 'Til 
make you eat them words." 

The fun began with a vim. Otto dropped the pano- 
rama crank, Al threw down his pointer, knd the two rushed 
to the door to assist their brothers. The audience divided 
into factions, siding with and against the showmen. 

fevefbody mixed in the affray, while the girls rolled 
down the ladder. For several minute.^ there wad an 
intricate tangle of struggling, wrestling, pulling, scratching, 
striking boys. There were just as tn^hy cases of Msault 
and battery as there were boys. The tnajority sided with 
the kinglings, who finally carried the day. But the Victory 
was won at the cost of their panorama. With feet, hands, 
heads, and whole bodies passing through, rolling over, 
trampling upon, and sliding, tossiilg, and throwing the 
work of weeks about the floor, hardly a sqUafe foot of the 
fragile wallpaper was left intact. 

Such was the scene of dire destructibn which this bat- 
tlefield of the barn-loft floor presented, and dadly the 
victors viewed the results of the carnAge. Though their 
show was destroyed, they did not falter. They had a hat- 
ful of pins, and with these as a capital they fouhded 
another enterprise. 



CHAPTER III 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF HOW THE RINGLINQ BOYS 
ESTABLISHED A PENNY CIRCUS AND BECAME THE 
OWNERS OF A VERY SMALL TENT AND A BATTLE- 
SCARRED GOAT 

With the charagteristic instinct of the born showman, 
the Rjngling boys took the misfortune that brought the 
destruction of th^ir promising panorama undauntedly. 
With hopes high a^d the ambition to amuse their playfel- 
lows undiminished, they allowed but few days to pass 
before they replaced their disappointment, natural under 
the circumstances, with new plans and prospects. A circus 
was now the thing that occupied their minds and ^rew 
upon their youthful energies. 

It was with feelings of pride that the boys shaped jnto 
the sepiblance of a t^nt an old rag carpet which they bor- 
rowed from the kitqhen of the parental home. To it ^hey 
patched and tied §ome old horse-blankets and discarded 
quilts. Then they repaired to the woods to practice the 
different acts that were to constitute the next show. They 
had enlisted under their banner several juvenile frignds 
who showed more than ordinary acrobatic ability. 

While the boyp were practicing, a number of movers* 
wagons passed along the road near the strip of woods they 
had chosen for theif rehearsal grounds. The movers were 
on their way West, and had stopped to camp in sight of 
the boys. After building fires and cooking their meals, 
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the canvas cover of one of the wagons was taken from the 
arches of the box, and a new one placed in position. The 
old cover the emigrants left by the roadside when they 
took their departure. The Ringling boys were not slow 
in seeing the use to which they could put the discarded 
top, and in triumph it was borne home, as a side wall for 
their ** mammoth pavilion.'* It was just the thing needed 
to complete their exhibition tent. 

The next day the boys opened their show. They pre- 
ceded the entertainment with a parade. It consisted of 
one little boy's express wagon, which did duty as a band 
chariot. On this were seated one of the boys as a driver, 
and two with fife and drum as the band, while the other 
brothers hitched themselves in front and constituted the 
team. The admission was ten pins. The performance 
consisted of divers handsprings, juggling and balancing 
acts, and contortions, in which the boys were assisted by 
their acrobatic juvenile friends. 

One day, as they were parading with their little wagon, 
the two older boys, perspiring from the exertion of pulling 
it along the street, espied down a narrow side street a goat 
grazing upon tin cans, shingle-nails, and other alley 
delicacies that constituted the bill of fare of this bewhis- 
kered creature. The goat had been a privileged resident 
of McGregor for a number of years. He resided in one of 
the livery-stables of the town. Who had been his original 
owner when first he came to town no one knew, and no 
one cared. He had won his way into the good will of the 
hostlers of the stable after repeated rebuffs, kicks, and 
recriminations. 

The strong points in his character were tenacity and 
patience. Added to this he had the virtue of taking every- 
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It was with feelings of pride that the boys shaped into the 
semblance of a tent an old rag carpet. 
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thing kindly, whether kindness was Ihtinded or not. One 
day a hostler shied a horse-brush at him. He promptly 
ate the hair from it, allowing his irate tormentor to fecover 
the handle. The goat seemed to look &t hint with a wag- 
gish air that said more plainly than Wdrds, **The liiugh is 
on you,** and the other attendants agreed with him. 

t^roitt this on the goat grew in faVof with thd hired 
mert at the livery-stable, and on the day when the Rthgling 
boyfl discovered him — or more prdpdrly discovered the 
possibility of making him pull their little band-wagon, for 
they had seen him often before — he hW for several years 
been ertjoying the hospitality of the lively. Froili it he 
diverged in numerous routes for the itlasticatory cdilfisca- 
tion of everything that pleased his fancj^ arid was not nailed 
doWn of locked up tightly. 

As a result of these depredatory t>efanlbu]ations hie was 
far from being a perfect goat. On his left shoulder there 
was a hairless patch several inches wide and reaching from 
the very top to the biceps. This decoration had been 
made with a pan of scalding-hot watef by a highly indig- 
nant housemaid, who found *' Billy fttilnbdw*' fd&stihg at 
the family clothesline upon some (jlght br tell ddlWrs* 
worth of Hamburg lace that fringed hcf beflt Skirt. There 
was a slight halt in Billy's right hind leg^ where an inteilfeed 
fruiterer had reached him with a caSt-lfOh 6cUe*Wci^ht oh 
finding his stock of bananas wofully stfftWti. kbOwt tMi iide- 
walk in front of his place, afld fellly distended with the 
choice fruits he had gorged upon. 

He had other marks historical of his checkered career, 
and most of them were at least partly earned. Scars from 
the size of a silver dollar to a pea dotted his sid^s and flank. 




They preceded the entertainment with a parade. 
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and a good square inch of his chin, once adorned with 
whiskers, was minus its natural covering. 

** What a dandy horse he'd make," said one of the boys. 

The other four echoed the opinion. The parade was at 
once abandoned, for the inspiration to acquire what Otto 
Ringling at once called the ** hippo-cap ra,** applying some 
of the knowledge gained from his text-book on etymology, 
seized all the boys. 

To the stable home of Billy Rainbow they hurried. 
Breathlessly they asked the proprietor the price of the 
quadruped. Good-naturedly he told the five anxious boys 
that Billy didn't belong to him — in fact, the goat was 
merely his guest; but if they could induce him to accept 
their hospitality, to ** hitch on to him" wherever they 
found him. 

*' We'll be good to him," shouted little John, as they 
thanked the liveryman for the favor. 

''It seems to be coming almost too easily," whispered 
Al, as the boys hurried to secure their prize. 

^But he changed his mind several times before Rainbow, 
finally wearied from his opposition to the five determined 
boys, found himself behind the closed stable door in the 
rear of the Ringling home. The boys learned then that 
the coveted things in life cannot be had without a struggle, 
and their tussle with the refractory goat was their first 
lesson in the school of experience that taught them the 
v-alue of patience and showed them that success follows 
determination. 

If Billy Rainbow was less happy in his new home, his 
appetite didn't indicate it. The boys consumed all their 
spare time in picking grass and clover-blossoms from the 
hillsides that rose sharply above the town. With these and 




Ht had the virtue of taking everything kindly. 
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an abundance of grain, hay, and the leavings of the family 
table Billy lined his interior organism. Charlie Ringling 
brought him the good half of a birthday cake, frosted and 
jeweled with colored cstndy, that had been baked for his 
brother Otto. While the neglected family dog grew thin 
and metaphorically had to wander from his own fireside 
in search of an occasional bone, the goat waxed strong, so 
to speak, on the fat of the land. But Billy was getting an 
education as well as a tightening belt. Otto was elected 
to be hi^ trainer, and he soon had him doing a number of 
simple tricks, such as kneeling, lying down, and bowing. 

A harness had been fastened together from odd straps 
and pieces of leather from the saddlery work-rooms, laugh- 
ingly given the boys by their father. They had improvised 
a pair of shafts for 'the tongue of their little express wagon, 
and after many frantic struggles of Rainbow, and as 
many uncompromising efforts of the boys, the goat was 
finally harnessed and hitched to the band-wagon. Then 
the ** grand processional amazement'* began, and increased 
patronage followed the innovation. From ten pins the 
admission price was raised to a penny, and the pennies 
came in so fast the boys were amazed by their wealth of 
brown coppers. They didn't know how rich they really 
were until one Saturday night they repaired to the loft of 
the stable with their horde of pennies tied up in a paper 
flour-sack. They poured their fortune upon the floor and 
began counting it. The pennies were placed in stacks of 
ten, and the delight of the boys was almost beyond imag- 
ination when they found eighty-three of these stacks, and 
an uncompleted one of seven pennies. 

''Eight dollars and thirty-seven cents!'* exclaimed one 
of the elder boys, after he had drawn a chalk-mark around 







'Grand processional amazement." 
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each hundred pennies and placed the figures 37 in the circle 
surrounding the odd lot. 

**I want eight dollars and thirty- seven cents* worth of 
sheeting,*' said Otto Ringling, and a flood of pennies was 
heaped upon the counter ^f the largest dry-goods store in 
the town, while five boys were lined up before a surprised 
clerk. 

Only a few minutes had elapsed since the counting of 
the wealth. Impatiently the boys saw the clerk count the 
coins, and triumphantly they bore away with them at last 
a great bolt of the white cotton fabric that was to be their 
first real circus tent. 

Making the tent the next week was a laborious job. To 
plan it and cut the sheeting so that it would have the 
circular form of a tent, and to sew the different parts 
together, taxed the ingenuity of the boys, but finally it was 
erected, hoisted upon poles that the boys had chopped in 
the hills, and tied and staked out with ropes gathered 
from various sources. How proudly they surveyed its 
white expanse ! How large and imposing it looked to 
them, and how grandly it heaved and swayed in the sum- 
mer breeze! And it was a tent, a real tent, sure enough. 
A little American flag surmounted its one center-pole, and 
little pieces of colled cambric cut into the shape of pen- 
nants fluttered from the side poles. Inside was a ring, 
sprinkled with sawdust and shavings, and under it were the 
boys — and their borrowed goat — planning their next pro- 
gramme and looking proud. 




*'I want eight dollars and thirty-seven cents' worth of 
sheeting." 



CHAPTER IV 

IN WHICH A ''REAL LIVE" HORSE IS INTRODUCED INTO 
THE LIVES OF THE JUVENILE SHOWMEN AND THE 
ADMISSION TO THE BOYS' CIRCUS IS RAISED TO FIVE 
CENTS 

Though the boys were now the proud possessors of 
a goat, a tent, and an express wagon, their energetic play, 
following its natural bent, inclined them toward greater 
expansion of their juvenile resources. In the town of 
McGregor there lived a veteran of the Mexican War, who 
had on his return from Vera Cruz, years before, brought 
with him to New Orleans, and thence up the Mississippi 
River to his home town, a black mustang pony. The 
veteran was a favorite with the boys of the town, among 
whom he was familiarly known as **01d Joe.'* He loved 
to gather a group of youngsters about him and tell them 
blood-curdling tales of warfare, in which he posed as the 
hero. Old Joe was'a tinker and a jack of all trades, and in 
a little shanty-house on the bank of the river, where he 
lived, he had besides his old nag a lot of junk, with which 
he traded and bartered on a small scale. 

The Ringling boys had among them an old silver 
watch, a skifif, several jack-knives, and a number of other 
trinkets, such as constitute the stock in trade of boys. For 
these and the accrued receipts of their penny circus since 
they had erected their new tent. Old Joe traded them the 
black pony and a dilapidated democrat wagon. To the 
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He was the Ringling brothers' first horse. 
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wagon the boys nailed boards of different shapes and 
lengths until they had built it up into quite the semblance 
of a band chariot. With brush and a pot of red paint they 
proceeded to make it look ''circusy." They did not stop 
while the paint was drying, but put in their time rigging 
an old harness. To this they fastened every discarded 
harness ornament they could find in the workshop of their 
father's saddlery establishment, and the latter, who believed 
in allowing his boys free bent in any harmless and innocent 
direction their play might lead them, encouraged them by 
the gift of a box of several hundred outlandish brass-headed 
ornaments, such as stage-drivers then used to decorate 
their harness with. 

When the boys were ready to put the harness on their 
old black pony it fairly shone with bright ornaments and 
red-leather drops. The gay harness helped, however, to 
emphasize the prominence of the old pony's ribs, and to 
bring the angles of his form into more distinct outlines; 
but he was the Ringling brothers' first horse, and they felt 
prouder of the old bony nag than they do to-day of their 
aristocratic and almost priceless assemblage of high-bred 
horseflesh. 

The scraggy old pony was finally hitched to the demo- 
crat wagon, which the boys had painted red, and with an 
accordion, a jews-harp, a mouth-organ, an old army trum- 
pet, and a drum, the ** magnificent and amazing" boys* 
circus parade triumphantly wended its way along the prin- 
cipal streets of the river town. Plumes made from sheep's 
wool, dyed blue and red, gayly nodded over the solitary 
head of the decrepit pony the boys called their band team. 
Several hundred urchins followed the parade; shopkeepers 
and merchants, clerks and mechanics, came to the doors, 




Several hundred urchins followed the parade. 
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attracted by the unusual sight. Women threw aside the 
cares of their households, nurses abandoned their charges, 
everybody came out to see the grand street parade. Every 
one who saw it was amused, and the populace of McGregor 
laughed and applauded. That parade remains to this day 
the proudest moment in the Ringling brothers* career. 
They fairly rent the air with the discordant sounds of their 
nondescript music corps. 

When the procession returned to the little patch of 
ground where their tent had been pitched, the audacity 
of the boys had so won the populace that men and women 
as well as children followed it, and went under the tent to 
see a circus managed and given by boys. Over the 
entrance to their little tent the lads had painted a sign 
which read: 



ring-ling's circus, 

Admission 5 cents. 



By the time the boys had finished preparations for giv- 
ing their performance the tent was packed with people, old 
and young, each one of whom, excepting the few that 
** sneaked under,'' had deposited the value of a nickel with 
the boy who stood at the entrance. The performance was 
perhaps the most novel circus exhibition ever given, not 
because there was an act worthy of the name, but because 
of the self-assurance with which the program was presented. 

The entertainment commenced with the grand entry. 
This was an imposing sight. It was led by one of the 
boys mounted on the same Mexican pony that did duty as 
the band-chariot team. On it the boy was seated, arrayed 
in all the colors that could be got out of a discarded crazy- 
quilt pinned to an old army coat, and representing the 
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A real tent. . . Under it were the boys with their 
borrowed goat. 
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king of the Sandwich Isles. The other boys, about seven 
in number, including the Ringling hopefuls and the hired 
actors of the troupe, followed the king. One of the boys 
was made up as a clown, while the others wore, with 
becoming dignity, costumes supposed to designate them as 
star performers. The tights were made of old underwear, 
and there was no lack of trunks, leotards, fancy ribbons, 
and the things with which circus performers decorate 
themselves before entering the ring. 

The entry was fittingly concluded by the introduction 
of Billy Rainbow, the borrowed goat, led by the clown. 
It was natural to the roving disposition and past habits of 
Rainbow that he respected neither persons nor stations, 
and at the climax of the scene, when the king dismounted 
to receive the homage of his royal subjects, his goatish 
nature revolted at sight of some of the red in Jhe king's 
robe, and Billy proceeded to bunt it into everlasting noth- 
ingness, and incidentally his royal highness, king of the 
Sandwich Isles and ruler of all Sandwiches, was forced to 
submit to the indignity of having his royal person come in 
contact with the swiftly moving Cranium of the goat. The 
king wept bitterly, not because of the affront offered him 
by one of his humblest subjects, but because it hurt. He 
thought seriously of abdicating and of going out to play 
*'mumblety peg.*' His grief was allayed, however, by 
a stick of fragrant chewing-gum, and the threatened disaster 
to the program did not occur; for, be it understood, the 
**king*' was to appear later on in a trapeze performance. 

The entry over, the circus began in real earnest ; and 
such a show ! The band had been reduced to a jews-harp 
and drum, for the other members were billed for important 
acts in the ring. But it was music for the juvenile portion 
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of the audience, while for the 
grown people who had been at- 
tracted to the boys' show it was 
a joke that elicited many a hearty 
laugh; and to this day many a 
reminiscent citizen of the town 
delights in telling of the odd 
and comical circumstances of the 
Ringling brothers* five- 
cent circus* 

Each act was announced 
by one of the boys after 




One of the boys was made 
up as a clown. 



the prevailing gran- 
diloquent style of the 
then existing Dan 
Rice type of circuses. 
First on the program 
was Albert RingHng 
in plate and hat spin- 
^^ ning. He did very 

well with the hats, but the 
plates seemed contrary tq his 
wishes, and kept falling to the 
ground. The result was that 
the six plates borrowed from his 
mother's cupboard by hours of 
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earnest pleading were one by one converted into a mass of 
broken earthenware, frail reminders of the things of the 
** earth, earthy." **Otto Ringling, with his performing 
goat. Rainbow,*' was next announced. Rainbow stood on 
a pedestal with his front feet, then knelt down. He 
behaved splendidly until his trainer made a low obeisance 
to the audience, when taking advantage of the latter's 
defenseless position, he began to make a meal of the per- 
former's blue trunks. The exit was made in this manner, 
and was certainly more amusing than graceful. * 

After the goat act came the tumbling by the entire 
company. It consisted of cartwheels and handsprings, and 
finally a somersault from a board to a bedtick by one of 
the hired acrobats. Of course he did not alight in a stand- 
ing position, but for his salary of eight cents for each per- 
formance it was very good to see him turn in the air, even 
though he sat down somewhat suddenly when he landed. 

The next number on the program was a clown song, 
by six-year-old Johnnie Ringling. The song was ** Root, 
Hog, or Die.*' The accompaniment was played on the 
jews-harp, and the other six or seven boys chimed lustily 
in with the chorus. Charley Ringling next essayed to ride 
the old Mexican pony, the same pony that had been band 
team and triumphant bearer of the king. The boys had 
constructed a riding-pad with boards and old bed-blankets, 
and this crude affair had been placed by means of ropes 
and old straps upon the pony's back. John Ringling 
played clown, with jokes purloined from Dan Rice, Dan 
Costello, and other famous jesters of the day, while Alfred 
manipulated the whip, and assumed the Chesterfieldan airs 
of the ring-masters of that day. The cellar-door affair on 
the back of the pony kept inclining sideways, and was as 




He behaved splendidly until his trainer made a low obeisance 
to the audience. 
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often beneath the horse as it was above. Fortunately for 
the rider, the pony could not move faster than a walk, so 
the numerous falls and slips of the performer were not 
attended with any mishaps. It was perhaps the best act 
on the program, because it was the worst — a paradoxical 
expression, yet true, for the entire performance could only 
be apprciated from an utterly ridiculous standpoint, so far 
as merit was concerned, and the riding was certainly ridicu- 
lous. There were a few other acts on the program, 
such as hanging by the knees from a trapeze bar and 
bending through a hoop. 

These first attempts at public entertainment by the five 
brothers were the stepping-stones to their future greatness. 
They were, in fact, an indication of the energy and push 
which has characterized their efforts in amusements in later 
years. They were not mere boys* play, after all, for they 
foreshadowed things to come. They showed an early 
aptitude and an early ambition on the part of the boys to 
do the things which since have made them world-famous. 
Furthermore, these first successes of the boys fired their 
youthful ambition for the future; and among themselves 
they began to earnestly discuss plans for some day fictually 
owning a real circus, such as they vaguely hinted at on the 
early morning when they saw the boat show come to town. 



CHAPTER V 

SHOWING THE STURDY STOCK FROM WHICH THE 
FIVE BROTHERS INHERITED THEIR ENERGY AND 
DETERMINATION, AND POINTING OUT HOW GENIUS 
DESCENDED TO THEM FROM THEIR HUGUENOT AN- 
CESTORS 

"^ Fighting wid himself all the toime!*' was the expres- 
sion with which an Irish Bostonian once characterized 
a man of German and French extraction, and the historical 
differences between the two peoples might well lend more 
than a grain of truth to the witticism. If one were to take 
this as a rule in judging genealogical descent, a striking 
exception would be found in the case of the Ringling 
brothers, who not only proved that each one could agree 
with himself, but in addition demonstrated that brothers 
can be tolerant of each other in the closest professional and 
business connections — and this in spite of the fact that 
their grandfather on one side fought under Wellington with 
the German Hanoverians at Waterloo, while a great-grand- 
father on the other side fought with Napoleon Bonaparte 
in the same battle, and spent nine years as a prisoner of 
war in England. 

Regardless of this apparent mixture of French and Ger- 
man blood, the Ringlings have always considered them- 
selves of German descent, for the great-grandfather who 
fought with Napoleon, though a citizen of France, was 
a German Alsatian, whose Germanic name of Etling pro- 
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claimed his Teutonic origin ; and whatever of French blood 
may run in Ringling veins from this side of the family came 
through the marriage of Nicholas Juliar to Etling's daughter 
Helena, who was the grandmother of the Ringling brothers 
on their mother's side. 

Juliar was a weaver, owned a vineyard, and in his native 
village of Ostheim, Alsace, was considered a man of prop- 
erty. Being the only son of a widow, he was, according 
to the laws of France, exempt from military duty, and is 
the only ancestor of the Ringlings on either side of the 
family for seven or eight generations back who was not 
a soldier. Nicholas Juliar was born in 1797, during the 
*' Reign of Terror,** and the first eighteen years of his life 
saw more of turmoil and strife, revolution, war, and un- 
certainty than has come to any mortals save his contem- 
poraries. The first eighteen years of life are said to be the 
formative period. It was so with young Juliar. From 
Robespierre's time to the fall of the first Napoleon the 
changes in the affairs of France had been almost kaleido- 
scopic in their diversity, and pondering on the unhappy 
fate of his country, to which neither the commune, a 
military dictatorship, kings or emperors could give tran- 
quillity, he became an ardent admirer of democratic insti- 
tutions, and while welcoming the ascension to the throne 
of the last Philip as a necessary palliative, the events which 
had crystallized his mind into a desire for and belief in 
a republican form of government naturally turned his 
thoughts toward America. For thirty years he deferred 
his proposed migration to the New World, hoping France 
might become a republic. When, after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, the people of his native land arose as a self-gov- 
erning nation, and Alsace-Lorraine had passed over to the 




The late August Ringling, Sr., father of the Ringling Brothers. 
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German Confederation, Juliar had been a citizen of the 
United States a quarter of a century. In 1845 he converted 
his vineyard, weaving tools, and home into numerous sacks 
of five-franc dollars, and with his wife and five children 
came to America, settling on a farm near Milwaukee, in 
the then Territory of Wisconsin. He experienced all the 
hardships and privations of a pioneer. After paying for 
his farm, and erecting the necessary buildings on the same, 
the residue of five-franc dollars was hidden in the hollow 
stumps of some of the trees that had been cleared from his 
land. 

The new life in the Far West to one of Juliar's tempera- 
ment and past habits was a sore trial. Accustomed to the 
balmy Alsatian climate and the comforts which accrued 
from his productive vineyard and busy makers of home- 
spun, called to positions of trust and honor in his native 
village, the contrast in the crude West, among rugged 
pioneers who, rightfully enough, made no more o( an 
ex-burgomeister than of any other settler hewing with his 
ax a home in the primeval forest, Juliar found the new 
conditions anything but congenial, except .in one compen- 
sating respect — he was in a free country, with a declared 
intention of becoming a citizen. Of this citizenship he 
was always proud. It made the heavy farm labor, and 
the toil incidental to the making of a home in the remote 
West, tolerable to him. Few men, perhaps, so earnestly 
have appreciated the blessings of a free and enlightened 
government. Although sixty-five years of age at the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, he offered himself as a volunteer 
in defense of the Union, and could never quite reconcile 
himself to the fact that his age barred him from entering 
the service. His splendid physique and erect carriage at 
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eighty showed that his estimate of his physical strength 
and endurance fifteen years before could not have been 
a mistake. Nicholas Juliar lived to be eighty-four years 
of age, and in his declining years took great pride in the 
circus ambitions of his grandsons, the Ringling boys. He 
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left no fortune to his descendants, save the modest estate, 
the income from which made the evening of his life com- 
fortable. But what the Ringling boys did inherit was that 
greatest of all heritages, from ancestors of sound body and 
mind and frugal habits, health, strength, and the courage 
to live and act that descends with them. How much of 
a working capitaf these have been to the five Ringlings no 
one, not even they themselves, can conjecture. 

To trace the ancestry of the Ringlings on the Ringling 
side of the family brings us back to the Huguenot refugees 
who, in Richelieu's time, were scattered to the different 
countries of Europe. A number of them settled in, Han- 
over, and among them one Richelin (pronounced Ree-sha- 
lang). The name was a difficult one for the Germanic 
tongue, and gradually changed in a few generations to 
Riingeling, thus preserving the equivalent German vowel 
sound in the first syllable, adding a final ''g** to the last 
syllable, and leaving the second intact. The Riingelings 
not only founded, but also maintained, the famous German 
publishing house of that name during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Frederich Riingeling, the grand- 
father of the Ringling brothers, was born in Dankels- 
hausen, Hanover, in 1795. Both his father and grand- 
father had been soldiers, the one losing his life, the other 
sacrificing his health in defense of the Fatherland, and 
a soldier's life fell to the lot of Frederich Riingeling. At 
eighteen he found himself fighting, under Wellington, with 
the allied powers at Waterloo. Upon his return to his 
native village, though peace was restored, the uncertainty 
of government, and consequent insecurity of property 
rights, which resulted from the wars which shook Europe 
during his childhood and youth, left him as the residue of 
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a large and valuable estate nothing but the homestead 
of his ancestors. He had been educated liberally, but the 
avenues open to educated young men at the time were lim- 
ited ; and so, undismayed by his misfortunes, he set to work 
learning the trade of shoemaking. 

A few years later a grain famine fell upon Europe. At 
college young Riingeling had been foremost in the study 
of chemistry. He set his genius to work in devising a plan 
for making bread by means of the potato. The result of 
his inventive mind and experimenting was a palatable 
potato bread requiring so small a percentage of grain flour 
in its production that its cheapness proved a boon to the 
people, and in a few months made its inventor wealthy. 

Frederich Riingeling married, as most good men do, 
while a young man. Mrs. Riingeling's maiden name was 
Rosina Baurmann. The student turned soldier, the soldier 
mechanic, the mechanic inventor, the inventor turned 
wealthy, and the wealthy young man, a Benedict, made 
a record for the slow-going German village such as its 
inhabitants were unused to, except in the stories told on 
long winter nights at the village inn, and in the tales that 
sometimes found their way across the great ocean from far- 
away America. The Riingelings were blessed with two 
children, a boy and a girl. The eldest of these was August 
Riingeling, the father of the Ringling brothers. Impressed, 
from his own experienci^ with the uncertainty with which 
fortune plays its pranks, Frederich Riingeling provided his 
son with an education in keeping with his means, and sup- 
plemented this with a useful trade for possible future 
necessity. The necessity arose almost as soon as August 
Riingeling had served his time as a saddler. When past 
fifty years of age financial disaster overtook the elder 
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Riingeling, and at twenty-one the son sailed for America, 
to- build a new home and seek fortune in the New World. 
After about a year spent in Canada, he went farther west, 
to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Every branch of the saddlery 
trade was familiar to the young German, and he secured 
a position at once in the collar-making department of 
a large manufactory of saddlers' and harness makers goods. 
In a few months he was elevated to the position of foreman 
of the factory. His good fortune was in a great measure 
due to the ease with which he acquired the use of the 
English language. Two circumstances helped him in this. 
The dialect of the Hanoverians, immortalized by Fritz 
Reuter, is much lighter in pronunciation than tht so-called 
high German, and has much in common with the English 
language; August Riingeling had learned enough of the 
language of his adopted country at school, and with 
English-speaking associates at Cassel, Germany, where he 
served his apprenticeship, to come to the New World with 
both a literary and practical knowledge and use of its lan- 
guage. For these reasons, and by steady application and 
study, and a determination to speak English as Americans 
spoke it, a little more than a year's residence in America 
found him with a splendid reading knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and such a practical speaking familiarity that the 
accent, so unmistakable in the average foreigner, could 
scarcely be detected in him. August Riingeling Anglicized, 
or rather Americanized his family name to Ringling. This 
made scarcely any difference in the pronunciation, as the 
dotted **u** in German has almost the same sound as the 
letter '*i** in ring. But the slight change simplified 
the name to Americans, both in writing and speaking, and 
was therefore a judicious one. The father, mother, and 
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sister Wilhelmina soon followed August Ringling to 
America. 

Early in the So*s, the cholera epidemic which visited 
Milwauicee claimed the elder Riingeling as one of its vic- 
tims. The mother had been an invalid for many years, 
and the shock which so suddenly bereft her of a life's com- 
panion broke the slender thread of a life that, in spite of 
suffering, had been made happy and enjoyable by a con- 
stant tenderness and devotion such as few men can bring 
themselves to spare from their activities. The invalid wife 
had so lived upon this kindly companionship that the 
efforts of the son and daughter, themselves reared amid 
such loving influences, were unavailing to prolong the life 
of the mother more than a few months. 

At twenty-five August Ringling married Salome Juliar, 
the second daughter of Nicholas and Helena Juliar, men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter. From Milwaukee the young 
couple moved to Chicago. After a time they returned to 
Milwaukee. A few years later Mr. Ringling, ambitious to 
embark in business for himself, established a collar, 
saddlery, and harness making business at Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, and his wife and two young children soon followed. 
The little inland town boomed for a number of years. 
Hop-raising was the chief industry of the surrounding 
country at the time. The virgin soil yielded enormous 
crops, and as long as prices of the product remained high 
every farmer thought himself a Croesus. But there came 
a crash, and with it ruin to the farmer and disaster to the 
merchant, who had extended credit to the man with hops 
as readily and confidently as if he were the owner of limit- 
less mines of gold. 

The panic which followed this crash in the hop market 
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was pitiful. The farmer, with the steady influx of wealth, 
had learned extravagance. The wealthy slave-owner of 
the South before the war lived in no grander style than 
the owner of a Wisconsin hop farm of that day. His car- 
riage brought him to the village to do his trading, his 
household had its full complement of servants, the mer- 
chant filled his orders unquestioningly, and he in return 
seldom asked the price, both confiding in the happy returns 
which the harvested product would surely bring, for **hops 
was king,*' and they owned the king. 

August Ringling, the father of the Ringling brothers, 
was one of the many who were caught in the vortex of dis- 
aster which followed the sudden sinking of the price of hops. 

After settling his obligations there remained of his 
promising business scarcely more than the tools and fixtures. 
Attracted by the promising commercial activity of the 
upper Mississippi towns, Mr. Ringling went to McGregor, 
Iowa, in search of a location for reestablishing business. 
In a year's time he had accomplished his purpose, brought 
his family to the new home, and again found prosperity 
smiling upon him. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN WHICH THE BOYS ORGANIZE A CLASSIC. AND COMIC 
CONCERT COMPANY AND PLAN A WINTER'S TOUR 

The next step in the boy life of the famous showmen 
covers several years. It takes us from the time of their 
five-cent circus to a period when with the more serious and 
less playful energy of youths they worked toward the 
attainment of their ambition. Leaving out an account of 
their school life, which naturally held their plans to own 
a circus in abeyance, and the migration of the family from 
McGregor to Prairie du Chien, and later to Stillwater, 
Minnesota, and their final return to Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
their former and their present home, we find them still 
working toward what might be termed their destiny. 

The circus plans of the boys were no secret to their 
parents. The latter, however, placed no obstacle in the 
way of their ambition. Mr. Ringling believed in his boys. 
He had full confidence in their ability to work out their 
own best course in life, and fully believed that this course 
ought to be chosen by themselves. On the other hand, he 
refrained from any act or word that might be taken by 
them as an encouragement to their amusement plans. He 
believed in the old adage, ''Every man is the architect of 
his own fortune,** and in his opinion the architecture began 
in the teens. In his own mind he had other than circus 
ambitions for his boys, but he refrained from urging these 
upon them. As lifelong church members, the parents 
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would have been pleased if one of their boys had entered 
the ministry, but no one of the boys ever received an inti- 
mation that he was expected, or even desired, to fulfill this 
wish. 

This generosity to the opinions and inclinations of the 
boys was not, however, allowed to degenerate into license. 
There were well-defined limitations to the liberties which 
the boys enjoyed. Among these were the observance of 
Sunday, a strict attention to school studies, and a parental 
supervision over the choice of associates. And while the 
boys might and did openly talk of a circus in the family 
circle, and plan to run one, they were not allowed to bring 
a deck of cards into the home. The one was, in Mr. 
Ringling's opinion, a legitimate profession and could be 
honorably followed, while the squandering of time in card- 
playing led to no beneficial results, and might possibly 
encourage a tendency toward gambling. Wherever the 
boys went, or whatever they did, parental consent had to 
be obtained ; but this consent was given generously to every 
reasonable request, and the boys were therefore never dis- 
couraged by an unreasonable or unsympathetic **No. " 
For these reasons, while the boys planned their amusement 
projects unrestrictedly, their ambitions did not run riot 
into wild and fanciful illusions. On the contrary, they 
went about their work in the most systematic way, and 
planned their future as showmen in a manner that was most 
providential to their hopes of an ultimate realization of 
their dreams. 

To begin with, they realized that it would be impossible 
to start a circus at the outset of their career. It took 
a great deal of money to start a circus, and as yet ambition 
was the only capital of the boys. Therefore they planned 
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to begin in a more modest way; in fact, to start with 
a show in which they themselves would give the show. 
They took their cue from the small concert companies and 
troupes of bell-ringers that traversed the country at that 
time, playing the smaller towns. They apportioned the 
work each of the boys was to perform. Otto was to do 
the work of the advance and the advertising, Al was to 
learn a number of acts for the show, Charles arid Alfred 
were to learn to play a number of musical instruments, and 
John was to be the comedian. Accordingly, Al began 
breaking plates by practicing a juggling and plate- spinning 
act. John sang comic songs, and with a pair of great 
wooden shoes rehearsed dancing exercises until the joists 
of the barn floor showed signs of weakening. Otto became 
an unusually industrious student of geography, mapping 
out routes for their future show. Charles practiced assidu- 
ously on the violin and trombone, and Alfred devoted him- 
self to the task of becoming an expert cornetist. John 
also learned to play an alto horn, and Al studied the 
melodious intricacies of the bass drum. 

In a short time the boys had joined the village band. 
They were anxious to have a band with their show when 
they should be ready to start one, even though they might 
have to be the band themselves. They were naturally 
musical, and soon became star members in the amateur 
music corps. In a few years they had so far perfected 
themselves in their different specialties and musical attain- 
ments that they made up a program and began weaving 
their individual acts into a performance. They practiced 
hard. They had no experienced or older head to teach 
them the shortest or easiest way to the things they 
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the show, but what couli they name it on the bills? Finally 
thev hit upon a name, and the result of it, after using up 
manv reams of paper, upon which they wrote and rewrote 
their bill, was the following half-sheet window-hanger, 
printed in black letters on yellow paper. 

The way the boys headed the bill, announcing it as 
their fourth season, was productive of much argument and 
deliberation. They felt that they were amateurs, and 
dreaded the result if this fact became known to the public. 

"If people only take us for professionals," said Otto, 
"our chances of success will be better. Let*s call it our 
fourth season." 

"But that isn't the truth," said John. "It's only our 
first." 
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FOURTH SEASON, 1882 



RINGLING BROS. 
CLASSIC AND COMIC CONCERT CO. 

A REPINED AND HIGH -CLASS ENTERTAINMENT, CONTAINING 

MANY OP THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURES OP 

THE MUSICAL AND COMEDY WORLD 



NEW FACES NEW ACTS NEW SONGS 

NEW SAYINGS NEW DANCES 
WONDERFUL DANCERS GREAT SPECIALISTS 
NOTED COMEDIANS FAMOUS SINGERS 



TWO HOURS OF SOLID FUN 

AN EVENING OF MELODY, MIRTH AND 

MERRIMENT 

REFINED SOCIETY COMEDIES 

CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA 
UNIFORMED MILITARY BAND 



Doors open at 7 p. m. Performance begins at 8 p. m. 
Popular prices of admission. 



Grand Free Open- Air Concert and Parade every day at noon, and 
every evening at seven o'clock. 



**The season with the panorama was our first," said Al. 

**And next year came the pin show," added Charlie. 

**And then the five-cent show," said Alfred; **that 
must have been our third season." 

''Of course it was," agreed Otto. '*It*s all right to 
call this our fourth season." 
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These references to their play as children created con- 
siderable laughter. John withdrew his objection, and the 
fourth-season proposition was carried. 

When all preparations had been made, the bills and 
tickets printed, a route of several weeks mapped out, 
wardrobes arranged, wigs and comedy accessories supplied, 
and trunks packed with the thousand and one things that 
their paraphernalia consisted of, the boys read their yellow 
window-hanger again, and a smaller descriptive handbill of 
their promises. These seemed so inviting that they con- 
sidered it necessary to add to their program, and they 
engaged two amateur young men of their home town to 
travel with them. 

Otto Ringling then started out as advance agent to bill 
the show. He took the package of yellow window-hangers 
and did them up in a shawl-strap. The small distributing 
bills he put in a cotton hand-satchel. With these and 
about five dollars* worth of stock lithographs he started out 
to let the world know that the Ringling Brothers* Classic 
and Comic Concert Company was coming. In his pocket 
he had five dollars. More could not be spared from the 
meager fund with which the show had to be started. But 
this was to last him at least a week, when from the profits 
the show would be making more could be sent him. 
Supreme confidence! Hope and fearlessness of youth! 
With what trustfulness you look into the future and see 
only blue skies and smiling promises! That the show 
could fail to make enough to supply its future wants the 
boys never doubted. They were absolutely satisfied with 
their prospects, and yet in a measure cautious. 

The five dollars lasted Otto a long time. He gave 
orders on the show in the usual way for his hotel bills, but 
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he saved 'bus- fare by walking from the depots to hotels and 
back, and his only expenditure which needed immediate 
payment was for railroad transportation, and his half- fare 
rate-card, which at that time railroads issued to advance 
agents, made his traveling expenses light. The first town 
on the route was Mezomanie, Wisconsin. Then came 
Spring Green and Boscobel, and following these were 
McGregor and Prairie du Chien, once the home towns of 
the boys. From here the route as mapped out led them 
into northern Iowa, Dakota, and Minnesota. The time of 
year was late November, so the boys had cold weather 
ahead of them. 



Nflicii'tii "iiiii'iiw. 




Otto Ringling then started out as advance agent to bill 
the show. 



CHAPTER VII 

TELLING HOW* ANXIETY AND STAGE FRIGHT ATTENDED 
THE* FIRST PERFORMANCE OF THE YOUNG ENTER- 
TAINERS 

It was a cold November morning when the boys left 
the parental home to give their first show as professionals. 
A light snow had fallen during the night, and the morning 
air was crisp and clear. In front of the home of the family 
two teams ch&mped impatiently at their bits. One of the 
vehicles to which the horses were attached was loaded with 
the trunks of the troupe ; the other was a three-seated con- 
veyance. In the latter the two amateur young men were 
already seated, and the Ringling boys, with their cornets, 
violins, and other musical instruments, soon clambered in. 
Only the crack of the driver's whip and the sharp clatter 
of the horses*" hoofs upon the frozen ground announced the 
beginning of a career that has become the most wonderful 
in the history of the amusement world. As if to remind 
them that the path they had taken was not all strewn with 
roses, the sharp morning air bit at the faces of the young 
showmen, and the wagon jostled roughly upon the hard 
and uneven country road. 

Over the hills the road lay by which they drove fourteen 
miles to Sauk City. From here they took the train to 
Mezomanie, their first stand. There was a bit of diplomacy 
in breaking up their line of communication with their home 
town of Baraboo. If they had taken the train at the latter 
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place and gone to some town on the same line of railroad, 
recognition by acquaintances living so near would have 
brought out the fact that they were **just starting," and 
the boys disliked, for business reasons, the name of being 
amateurs. The train brought them to Mezomanie a little 
after eight o'clock. In true amateur fashion they pro- 
ceeded at once to view the town. Having satisfied them- 
selves that it was vulnerable and could be taken, they 
returned to the hotel for breakfast. The young men of the 
town had, according to the custom which prevails in all 
small places, gathered at the village hostelry to **size up** 
the troupe and to count their number on the hotel register. 
In the group of the village fellows were two young men 
who rushed at the Ringling boys with warm hand-shaking 
and congratulations on their start in the show business. 
They were members of the village band, and had met the 
Ringlings several months before at a convention of amateur 
musicians. 

**How surprised I am to see you starting out in the 
show business!'* said one. 

**Is this your first town?** queried the other. 

*' Are you only going out for a short trip?" 

**Do you expect to become showmen, or are you just 
taking a trip for fun?** 

**Is it a brass- band concert you give?** 

And this was the result of the roundabout trip by which 
the boys had hoped to avoid the unpleasant notoriety 
which well-meaning but unthinking friends might give 
them ! It was a serious blow to the boys* spirits for the 
time. It robbed them of their appetites for breakfast. The 
story is best told by Charles Ringling, one of the brothers. 

**We came back to the hotel for breakfast with the 
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appetites of kings. The long drive, railroad trip, and walk 
about town, together with the high spirits in which we 
found ourselves, made us feel that we owned the earth, and 

were about to 
_^U^ conquer a few 

if? more worlds; 

but when those 
two young fel- 
lows dashed in- 
to our faces 
their guileless 
effervescence, 
and with their 
carbonic ques- 
tions made the 
crowd standing 
around wise 
riboLit our ncu ncss, we felt like taking 
the train back to Baraboo. How we 
could shake hands with the fellows 
when wc felt that they deserved to 
be murdered, I don't know. We 
were crushed for al! day. When we 
sat down in the dining-room at a 
table by our^elvesp we looked at each 
tiler in amnzement and then began 
to discuss the situation. 

** 'We're not it at all,* remarked 
John, with a forced laugh. 

** *No; we're some five or six Baraboo boys doing 
a stunt with some brass horns in a neighboring village,' 
said Al. 




Then he sneered. 
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** *And/ added Alf, 'every guy in town will be on to us 
before we even parade.' 

**It seemed to me that these remarks encompassed the 
matter entirely, and I therefore felt that any additional 
complirrfents, either to ourselves or the two young men to 
whom we owed our embarrassment, would have been 
superfluous. After breakfast we mustered up courage 
enough to go to the town-hall and unpack our trunks. 
We asked the janitor for a fire. He resented the reason- 
able request as an insult to his dignity and a slight upon 
the village playhouse. Then he sneered, and remarked 
about it being hard to please a lot of unreasonable young 
amateurs who were trying to make folks believe they were 
showmen, and wound up by saying that Mezomanie people 
were not fools, and that anyhow it wouldn't take much fire 
to warm up the size of a crowd such as would come to see 
the show at night, as when the people wanted to see 
a home-talent show they preferred one gotten up by their 
own people. This crushed out of existence some three or 
four warm answers which each of us had ready to hurl back 
at the irate janitor, and we proceeded to get our effects in 
shape for the rehearsal. We had never gone through our 
program on a real stage, and we were anxious to get 
ourselves familiar with its R. U. E., its L. U. E., its 
tormentors, wings, drops, and scenery. We did very well at 
the rehearsal. To be sure we felt the grandeur of painted 
hangings, imitations of marble pillars, street scenes with 
tall buildings, great imitations of a forest, etc. ; but no one 
was looking, and we waded through our program with- 
out once being engulfed in the embarrassment through 
which we knew we would have to flounder at night. 

**At about noon we paraded the streets of the small 
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village with our little band. We had five mouthpieces and 
a bass drum. Alf and one of the amateur associates we 
had engaged played the cornets ; the other played a bass 
horn. John pumped out after-beats on an alto horn that 
threatened disaster to the store windows, and I nfust have 
tried to disturb the very foundations of the stores with 
a long and brassy trombone, while Al beat the bass drum. 
I can to this day feel myself as I felt, and see the other 
boys as they looked, while we wound around the narrow 
streets of the village. As we paraded on that first day 
with our little band, each one of us playing for dear life, 
our hearts beat fast, and I was aware of a lump that seemed 
to come into my throat; try as hard as I might, I could 
not successfully swallow it. From the shop wincfbws that 
lined our route of parade our yellow window-hangers stared 
at us with the bold announcement that the Ringling 
Brothers* Classic and Comic Concert Company would give 
an entertainment of Mirth and Music at the town-hall; and 
I shuddered at what, in my then frame of mind and in my 
own heart, and disregarding all grammar, I c^alled *our 
awful gall.* 

** After dinner we again repaired to the hall, and once 
more rehearsed our program. It consisted of juggling, 
singing, dancing, alleged funny sayings, and a concluding 
sketch. As in the morning, so with this rehearsal, we did 
very well. But at night! I will never forget it. We had 
about a thirteen-dollar house, but the fifty-nine people 
composing the audience looked bigger to me then than an 
audience of fifteen thousand under our tents does to-day. 
It seemed as if every individual knew our history, and was 
aware that this was our first attempt, if not perhaps our 
first offense, and was ready to guy and laugh at our efforts. 




'*0h, it was an awful exhibition of flattering nerve !" 
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**From the very beginning, the troupe in its entirety 
seemed to fly to pieces. Our first number was an intro- 
ductory overture by the orchestra. We all played in this, 
and ordinarily had seemed able to render the overture in 
quite a satisfactory manner, but when we got before the 
audience we seemed unable to play our parts or keep 
together. It seemed as if every note from the cornet was 
a blue one, every tone from the violin a squeak, every blast 
of the clarinet a shriek, and as if all the different instru- 
ments were in a jangle. Oh, it was an awful exhibition of 
faltering nerve, and it is a wonder to me that we ever got 
through with our d^but. After we had finished our over- 
ture we were to retire from the stage and prepare for our 
several acts and specialties. We were a confused and 
demoralized lot when we left the stage. Our trembling 
limbs seemed unable to move without getting our feet 
tangled up with each other's, and we bumped up against 
one another awkwardly, as with bated breath and faces red 
with suppressed excitement and embarrassment we sham- 
bled off beyond the wings. If we were suffering from 
stage fright while all of us were on the stage at one time, 
you can imagine how we felt when we had to go out and 
face the audience 'single-handed and alone,' as the thes- 
pians say. But we did it. One by one we appeared in 
our several roles. Talk about a soldier's feeling before 
a battle! It cannot be a comparison to a real healthy 
feeling of stage fright. Why, when I came off after my 
so-called act, my tongue and throat were actually parched 
from the fever of excitement that was raging within me, 
and I know that I was only a sample of a half-dozen other 
young fellows in a similar condition. Now, as I look back 
upon that performance, I wonder that it didn't break up in 
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a riot, that the audience didn't ask to have their n:>r,ey 
refunded; and the funny part of it was— c-r rather is 
now, for nothing seemed funny at the time — ^that nc-t one 
out of the fifty- nine people who had come to see the show 
got up and walked out. They suffered the torture of our 
music and bore the weariness which hung upon our jokes 
with a patience and good nature which I feel grateful for 
to this day. They even applauded at times. I hope every 
one of them has prospered since and may live a long and 
happy life. Each deserves it after such a sacrifice. 

**That night, when we counted up the house, we found 
it amounted to thirteen dollars. Against this, for expend- 
iture, we had the following: 

Livery from Baraboo to Sauk City - $ 8x0 

Railroad fare from Sauk City to MazomaDie 240 

Hotel bill 7.50 

Kent of hall — — - 6x0 

Salaries to two amateurs 2.00 

Total - - - $25^ 

"When we had paid these bills and a few other items, 
such as the transfer charges on our baggage, and had 
bought our railroad tickets to Spring Green, our next stand, 
we found a cash capital balance of two and a half dollars, 
and with this amount in our little cash-grip, and some very 
serious but unexpressed misgivings in our hearts, we pro- 
ceeded the day following to the stand ahead." 



CHAPTER VIII 

WHICH RELATES HOW A POSTPONED DAN.CE BROUGHT THE 
BOYS THEIR FIRST BIG HOUSE, AND A MINNESOTA 
BLIZZARD GAVE THEM THEIR FIRST TASTE OF REAL 
HARDSHIP 

The Ringling Brothers* Classic and Comic Concert 
Company arrived in Spring Green somewhat disheartened 
by the financial returns of the first night of its professional 
career. The young troupers nevertheless walked into the 
leading hotel of the village as majestically as the most 
renowned tragedian of the day would have walked, one of 
them signing their names upon the register with the flour- 
ishes of ^ bank president. 

The landlord, who presided behind the desk, fixed on 
the boys a scrutinizing eye, but they heeded it not,* for 
the experiences of the previous night had strengthened 
their nerve. Besides, they had arrived at the depot and 
had walked the entire length of the main street to the hotel 
without meeting a single old acquaintance who might 
divulge to the 'villagers that they were not professionals, 
but mere amateurs. 

After breakfast Al Ringling went to the town drug- 
store, where the advance sale was advertised, prepared to 
hear the dismal announcement that as yet no one had pur- 
chased tickets to the night's show. He was greeted by 
the druggist, whose pleasing smile surprised him. 
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**You are one of the Ringling brothers, I presume," 
said the pharmacist as he extended his hand. 

**I am," was the reply. 

**Well, I want to congratulate you. The sale is big." 

**Is that so?" said Al, in as calm a voice as he could 
command, though his heart throbbed with excitement. 
''How much?" 

*' Sixty," was the reply. 

Now, it never occurred to Al Ringling for an instant 
that the druggist meant anything but six dollars, and his 
heart sank within him as he said : 

'*Do you call that big?" 

**It*s mighty big for this town — biggest sale we ever 
had here." And the druggist displayed the chart of the 
hall proudly. 

Nearly every seat on the lower floor was crossed off, 
while the plan of the little gallery at the rear was covered 
with x*s. Al looked at the chart in surprise, rubbed his 
eyes, and looked again. 

**What are all those seats crossed off for?" he asked. 
"Who gave out all those passes." 

** Passes?" returned the druggist; **why, I've only 
seen four." 

"And how much did you say the sale was?" 

"Sixty dollars." 

"Sixty doll — Jerusalem! I thought you said — " 

Al's surprise was so great he nearly swooned, but he 
recovered himself, checked his betraying words just in time, 
and in a dignified voice, but with a beating heart, he said : 

"Well, that's pretty fair. I thought you said 'sixteen 
dollars.* Yes, I suppose sixty dollars could be called a big 
sale for this town." 
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The young showman could have hugged the druggist 
with delight. He longed to ask the reason of this sudden 
boom in business, but he dared not. While he stood rack- 
ing his brain for something to say that would not betray 
his emotion, several more applicants for tickets entered. 
While the druggist was busy, Al seized the opportunity to 
slip away. He dared not speak, for he could not trust his 
voice. He almost ran to the hotel, and calling his brothers 
together in one of the rooms, he tried, in a voice which 
excitement rendered into gasps, to tell the story of their 
good fortune, while his brothers looked on in alarm. 

Finally he succeeded in shrieking out in hoarse whispers: 
** The sale! the sale! Sixty dollars!** 

** Sixty dollars!" echoed the three listeners in one 
breath. 

** Where did it come from?' asked Alfred. 

**Are you sure?** questioned Charlie. 

**Did you count the money?** asked John. 

Al assured his brothers that there was no mistake, and 
all sat down to talk the matter over and to ask themselves 
again and again how it happened. After they had gained 
their usual calmness, Al spoke up. 

**Now, boys,** he said, **we ought to telegraph Otto.'* 

**Yes, and send him some of the money,** suggested 
Charlie. 

This was agreed upon. A telegram announcing the 
good news was dispatched to their brother in advance, and 
twenty dollars was drawn and duly mailed to hinu The 
boys then ate a hasty meal, and started for the hall to pre- 
pare for the parade. From the janitor they learned that 
a party of the young men of the town had planned to give 
a dance in the hall that night. They had, of course, sup- 
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posed they could have the hall, and had advertised the 
dance in the weekly paper before making arrangements to 
rent the place. When they were told that the hall had 
already been engaged for that night, it was too late to take 
the announcement from the paper, as it had gone to press. 

* * The farmers have been driving to town all day with 
their girls," said the janitor, *'and I've been sending 'em 
to the drugstore. Some of *em have bought tickets, think- 
ing they're going to dance, and others didn't want to dis- 
appoint their girls, so they bought tickets anyway. * * 

This explained the big buisness. The boys would have 
been more pleased, perhaps, had their patrons been 
attracted by their posters, but they were none the less 
welcome, for they needed the money. They went out on 
parade with new hope that day, and the spectators on the 
sidewalks were almost entirely from the rural district, 
where actor-folk in those days were only read of. The 
parade was a genuine novelty, and it pleased them. 

The hall that night was packed to its doors. The seats 
were all taken, the windowsills were filled, the gallery was 
jammed, and many stood up. There was nearly seventy- 
five dollars in the house. At eight o'clock the town boys 
in the gallery began to stamp on the floor and clap their 
hands with their usual impatience, and the farmers joined 
in till the building fairly shook. When the curtain arose 
the performers in sight were given a hearty reception, 
which banished all suggestion of stage fright. The boys 
felt that they had the confidence of their audience. They 
were looked upon as real professional actors, and that was 
next to being such. 

There is no doubt that they gave satisfaction, for the 
applause had the ring of sincerity to it. The Ringling 
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brothers were never prouder in their lives, and they firmly 
believed that the road to success lay open before them: 
It is often the case that sudden prosperity raises the hopes 
of youth too high, making adversities that follow the harder 
to bear. This is the bitter lesson the five brothers were 
soon to learn in the school of experience. 

It took but five days of bad business to diminish the 
treasury to less than fourteen dollars. The stand was 
a small town in Minnesota, and the prospects had grown 
so dismal that ruination seemed inevitable. During the 
afternoon one of those blizzards for which the northern 
states are noted struck the town. Stores were closed early, 
the streets were deserted, and no one dared venture from 
the house. All idea of giving a performance was aban- 
doned, and the boys, in the fear that the increasing storm 
would stop transportation, resolved to leave for their next 
stand immediately. It was only twenty miles distant, and 
they hoped to get there by bedtime, on a train which left 
at eight o'clock. 

The first obstacle to their plan was encountered when 
they tried to hire an expressman to take their baggage 
from the hall to the train. Ejitreaties were in vain; and 
although it was but two blocks from the theater to the 
depot, every expressman they approached refused to har- 
ness his horses for the largest sum the boys could afford to 
pay. Meantime the storm increased. 

There was but one thing to be done ; the trunks must 
be carried. This was a task which only those who know 
the character of a northern blizzard can appreciate. It was 
only with the greatest difficulty that one could make his 
way through the blinding storm. Street lights could not 
be seen at a distance of twenty feet, and sidewalks were 
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lost in the drifts. Yet the boys did not hesitate in their 
purpose. They found their way to the hall by feeling the 
buildings. They remembered that the hall stood next to 
a tobacco-store, in front of which stood a wooden Indian. 
When the leader came to this Indian, a halt was called. 




Like Alpine Mountain-Climbers. 
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going to stay in the barn all day. I wouldn't send a dog 
out in this storm." 

**Will you sell us a horse?" asked Charlie. 

** Hain't got no horses to sell," was the reply. 

The boys had but four dollars and ninety cents, but an 
offer to buy a horse gave them the appearance of having 
plenty of money, and it had its effect upon the livery-stable 
man, who warmed up enough to ask: 

**What are you in such a hurry for?" 

The boys explained their profession, and the necessity 
of reaching as soon as possible the next stand, where hun- 
dreds of people were waiting impatiently for their arrival. 

*'It would be unkind to disappoint them," said Alfred. 
** We've simply got to get there, and it all depends upon 
you whether the show goes on or not." 

The stable owner felt his power, and began to assume 
the airs of a man upon whom the public looks as a great 
benefactor. He straightened up proudly, and with 
a patronizing tone said : 

**I am a man who was never known to go back on his 
feller-men. Now, this is a heroic undertakin*, and I don't 
s*pose there's another man in the county that'd do what 
I'm going to do. I'm going to drive you fellers myself, 
and if you telegraph the mayor of the town that Bill Jen- 
kins is at the helm, it'll kinder restore confidence, and 
there won't be no doubt that you're comin*." 

Two strong horses were hitched to a bobsled. The 
trunks were loaded on from the snowbound passenger 
train, and the queer band of actors huddling together in 
the hay and blankets, and the determined driver standing 
erect, with clenched teeth, lines in hand, pjunged out into 
the snowbanks. 








The queer band of actors huddled together in the hay and blankets. 
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Nothing had been said about charges. The boys 
imagined in their minds that the fee would be anywhere 
from ten to fifty dollars. Their only hopes of paying for 
the hire of the team and the services of the driver lay in 
the possibility that the advance sale would be large enough 
to draw from. 

It would have been impossible for a driver unfamiliar 
with the geography of that locality to have made the jour- 
ney the boys had undertaken, and as it was the trip was 
long and tedious, bitter cold, and at times perilous. The 
driver took an out-of-the-way course at the base of a row 
of hills, where the snowdrifts were less frequent. The 
horses plunged and fell. The driver urged them on with 
kindness, but firmly. He talked to them encouragingly, 
he argued, and at times he swore, and the faithful animals, 
as though they understood the importance of their trip, 
struggled bravely on. 

It was dusk when the party, almost exhausted, stag- 
gered into town. The driver accompanied the boys to the 
hotel, and the horses were put in the stable. After the 
liveryman had eaten heartily of a hot supper, drunk four 
cups of coffee, and smoked one of the Ringling brothers* 
cigars, it was deemed safe to broach the subject of a fee. 

The driver leaned back in his chair before the fireplace, 
blew the smoke of a second cigar toward the ceiling, and 
said, slowly: 

**Well, boys, under ordinary circumstances I wouldn't 
charge less than one hundred dollars — no, sir, darned if 
I would ! But in this particular case I was doing a service 
to my fellow-man here in this town, as well as performing 
a professional service as owner of the best livery-stable in 
the state — I bar none, darned if I do!** 
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*'And then it will be a great advertisement for you," 
Alfred Ringling ventured to say. 

**Yes, I s'pose so,** drawled the liveryman; **but 
I hain't working entirely for glory — no, sir, darned if 
I am ! I got to live, you know, and my family's got to live. ** 

The boys agreed that the liveryman and his family 
should by all means live, and they hoped it might be many 
years, as the people of Minnesota would really be in a sorry 
plight when he passed from them. The driver deliberated 
for a moment, silent and with eyes fixed on the glaring 
coals in the grate; then turning to the young showmen he 
said: 

**You fellers is young. I don't s'pose you've more 
money than you know what to do with. And then you're 
made of the kind er stuff I like to see. You don't lack 
nerve — no, sir, darned if you do! Now, s'pose you hand 
me over ten dollars, pay for my night's keep, and feed the 
bosses. They've got to be fed, darn 'em; they've got to 
be fed." 

The boys were more than pleased at this small fee. 
Though they lacked more than one-half of it, they felt sure 
that they could spare the difference from their night's 
receipts. Their benefactor was given a complimentary to 
the performance. It was the first one he had ever received, 
and it pleased him so that he forgot to request the imme- 
diate payment of his bill. 

Meantime the story of the company's ride to town, 
with the usual color and exaggeration, had spread from 
store to store. It did more good than the posters had 
done for days; and there was enough money in the house 
at night to pay all bills and carry the boys to their next 
stand. 
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The liveryman was delighted with the performance. 
He had been almost as much observed as were the per- 
formers, for he had been pointed out early in the evening 
as the brave guide of the courageous boys. The company 
left after the show, and the liveryman was at the depot to 
see them off. As the train pulled away he called after 
them: 

** You've got the right stuff, boys, and if you ever need 
the services of yours truly again, don't be 'fraid to holler, 
ril drive you through brimstone or Til drive you through 
high water — yes, sir, darned if I don't!'* 



\ 



CHAPTER IX 

CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRIALS AND TRIBU- 
LATIONS OF THE ADVANCE AGENT, AND SHOWING 
HOW HIS PLUCK WAS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT 

During all these travels of the classic concert enter- 
tainers, the advance man had his share of trials and hard- 
ships. Otto Ringling, with his bundle and cotton satchel 
as his only companions, had the duties of a Poo Bah, being 
at once bill-poster, press agent, hotel contractor, lithog- 
rapher, and general handy man in booming the coming of 
his brothers. 

Otto had many vexations and numerous funny experi- 
ences. His path was by no means strewn with roses, though 
he always maintained a cheerful disposition, even when, 
during adversity, he had no one to sympathize with him. 

This energetic agent usually left the small villages 
through which he passed plastered with the bills of the 
Ringling Concert Company. It required no little diplo- 
macy to bill some towns ; and while his youth was sometimes 
a barrier to success, it more often aided him in hanging 
his posters in shop windows. He made it a rule to place 
his bills in the windows of the best stores. He had but 
little paper, and he wanted to use it to the best advantage 
possible. When he found a space which he thought was 
particularly good for a display of posters, he camped in 
front of that space or in front of the house of the man who 
owned it till he had permission to plaster it over. 
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A Stand of bills was a luxury in its line which the modest 
resources of the boys had not yet encompassed, and the 
lack of it was at times an embarrassment for the advance 
man in dealing with the manager of the opera-house. He 
usually had a plausible explanation of the discrepancy 
whic^i was satisfactory. 

**What is the size of your stands?** was the usual* 
question put by the manager. 

Instead of a reply, Otto met this question by asking: ' 

"What is the size of your billboards?** 

If the manager said **four sheets high,** Otto would 
say: 

** Well, a five-high stand is too big, so we*ll have to use 
window-work.** He always added a sheet to the size of 
the town*s billboards, and thus saved himself a deal of 
embarrassment. 

He displayed considerable shrewdness in making hotel 
rates, but often came across a landlord who thought the 
boy before him an easy victim, and often even added to 
the regular rate. He met a particularly hard individual to 
deal with once in a Dakota town. The landlord was a 
raw-boned, tight-fisted fellow, who had the reputation in 
his town of driving a hard bargain, but whose redeeming 
feature was that he never went back on his word. 

**My rates is two dollars a head,*' said he, **and you 
can come in out of the cold or stay out and freeze, just as 
you see fit.'* 

'*But there are six of us,** said Otto. 

'*I don't care if there is one or a thousand — it's two 
dollars a head.** 

**We never fail to get rates everywhere else at a dollar 
or less," assured Otto, '*and in as good hotels as this one. 
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Besides, we are easy to get along with. We don't want 
much. The boys will be here only at mealtimes and while 
they're asleep, and you can put two in a bed/* 

**Two dollars is the rate," declared the landlord. **I 
can get that without any trouble, and I can fill my house 
without takin' actors." 

**ril make a rate of one dollar," said Otto, '*but I 
can't go any higher. Just hang the boys on hooks when 
they come and they'll be satisfied." 

The landlord had read the Ringliifgs' posters describing 
their juggling feats and acts in magic, and it may be that 
he thought it plausible that such performers could sleep 
hanging on a hatrack. It was several days before Otto 
decided this question, but he was surprised when the land- 
lord said, after deliberating a moment on his unique 
proposition : 

"All right, call it a dollar; and where' s the contract?" 

Otto produced ordinary printed blanks, the landlord 
signed them, and the advance man left for the next town. 

The company arrived duly and went to the hotel. 
Charlie Ringling registered for all, and the landlord put 
after their names in the room margin the numbers i, 2, 3, 

** Hurrah, boys!" cried Alfred, as he noticed the 
figures. **We get one apiece." 

Time was limited, and they went immediately to the 
hall. After the parade they had barely time to eat and 
hurry back to the hall, as a stage had to be built for the 
night-show. After the performance the boys, tired and 
sleepy, returned to the hotel. 

**Well, landlord," said John, **we're ready to go up." 

**In this case,' replied the landlord, **you go down." 
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The expression surprised the boys, but they followed 
their host to the basement washroom. The landlord 
pointed to a row of numbered hooks on the wall, and said: 

''It's the first six/' 

The boys for a moment suspected the landlord was not 
entirely in his right mind. 

**What do you mean?" asked Al, half provoked, for 
he could hardly keep his eyes open. 

**You said you were sleepy, didn't you?*' 

**Wedid," said Charlie. 

**Well, hang up,'* returned the landlord. 'TU call 
you in time for breakfast." 

**See here, landlord," said John Ringling, **we like a 
joke as well as anybody, but not when we're as sleepy as 
we are to-night. Show us our rooms." 

**You get nothing but hooks," declared the landlord. 
** That's the arrangement I made with your advance 
man." 

'*We can't sleep on hooks," said Alfred. **Do I look 
like an umbrella?" 

"If you can't sleep on hooks," replied the host, "you 
oughtn't to let your advance man engage 'em for you." 

**Let us see your contract," demanded Charlie. 

The landlord led the way upstairs and took the printed 
blank from the safe. He looked at it for the first time, 
and then said in surprise : 

**By thunder, if it doesn't call for rooms! And I made 
hook rates. Well, my name's on the paper, and I don't 
intend to go back on my word. Come on" ; and he started 
up the stairs with the sleepy boys at his heels. 

It was in a little town in Iowa one day that Otto Ring- 
ling's determination and pluck were turned to good 
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'You get nothing but hooks," declared the landlord," 



account. He arrived late, and had but a few hours to 
spend in the village. He landed during a severe storm, 
having made the journey on the engine of a snowplow. 
One of the first things that attracted his attention was the 
side of an old elevator overlooking the main street. 
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**What a splendid place for a display of posters,** 
thought Otto. 

The owner of the building consented to let his elevator 
serve as a billboard, and Otto went to the office of the 
local billposter. 

**Can't work in this storm/* declared the man. **There 
is no use trying to put up any paper in a wind like this." 

**But we must,'* said Otto. 

**But we can't,** declared the billposter. 

The word "can't" was not in the dictionary of the 
young agent. **Have you got some paste and a ladder?" 
he asked. 

''We have.** 

**Well, let me have them, and 1*11 show you whether 
it's possible to put up a display in a windstorm." 

The billposter sneered at the idea of a mere boy under- 
taking what he would not attempt. Nevertheless, he 
accommodated the plucky youth, who made his way 
through wind and rain to the elevator. The billposter 
gathered his friends together to watch proceedings from 
the office of the hotel across the street, jealously hoping to 
enjoy the failure of the young man who presumed to 
accomplish what he, a man of experience, would not 
undertake, and his friends sided with him. They expected 
the rare spectacle of a young man falling from a ladder 
with a bucket of paste, perhaps, tipped over his head, while 
an armload of bills were wafted heavenward like down on a 
goose's body. 

The crowd in the hotel office grew, and it was 
whispered from store to store that a young smart Alec was 
trying to show off across the street. Otto worked on, 
unconscious of the fact that he was watched by nearly 
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every merchant in town. The task before him was hard, 
but he stuck to his work, and to the chagrin of the bill- 
poster he progressed — slowly, of course, but surely. 

The contempt of the audience across the way gradually 
turned to surprise, and eventually to admiration, as the 
broad surface of the elevator was slowly turned into a big 
display of pictures and dates. The billposter was the 
only one who remained obstinate. He insisted that his 
friends remain, for he was certain they would be rewarded* 
by some calamity across the street which would be well 
worth seeiog. But no calamity occurred ; and when at last 
the work was done, howls of congratulation went up from 
the hotel office and from a number of stores. The local bill- 
poster tried to slip away, but he was quickly corralled by a 
crowd of thirsty townsmen who led him gleefully to the 
nearest saloon. 

Everybody in the village heard of the spunk and 
triumph of one of the Ringling brothers, who even before 
their d^but in the town-hall had won the approval of 
everybody, with the possible exception of the billposter 
and his family, whose social stock took a sudden fall. 

These are samples of the long list of vexations which 
made Otto Ringling* s lot a hard one. He struggled man- 
fully on through the seasons, and his zeal and energy 
helped to keep the young troupers afloat. Often he found 
himself in financial predicaments which foreboded ruin, and 
had he faltered for a moment in his purpose, ruin would 
have followed. As long as there was work to do he felt 
neither hunger nor exhaustion. Weather had no more 
influence upon his going and coming than it has upon a 
wooden Indian, which may be found at its post in sun- 
shine or in shower. 
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There were times when the young advance man was 
without money, but be it said to the credit of his pleasant 
tongue and ready wit, he never walked. At the end of the 
season the young actors had no occasion for opening a 
bank account, but they had gained a stock of experience 
which was of great benefit to them during their next season. 



CHAPTER X 

RELATING HOW THE BROTHERS OUTWITTED A LAND- 
LORD, A NIGHT WATCHMAN AND A CONSTABLE, AND 
HOW A LEAD MINE SERVED AS A HIDING-PLACE FOR 
THE company's BAGGAGE 

The next three weeks brought its share of hardships, 
but the boys struggled on bravely. The weather was 
biting cold, and as considerable of the traveling from town 
to town was by means of sleds, the young entertainers 
suffered severely. During the second week there was a 
slight increase in business, but the surplus in the treasury 
was required to the last dollar to settle two or three hotel 
bills left standing during the week before. 

One Saturday night in a Wisconsin mining town the 
gloom of despair settled like a pall over the spirits of the 
brothers. A wrestling-match, given in the outskirts of the 
town by the lead-miners, had proved such a strong counter- 
attraction to the Classic Concert Company that the janitor 
and a few boys in the gallery composed the audience that 
night. The receipts were not sufficient to even wipe out 
the hotel bill, and besides there was the transfer man to 
settle with, the hall to pay for, and tickets to be bought 
to the next stand. The boys had succeeded several times 
in getting credit from landlords, but the Boniface of the 
mining town refused to listen to a suggestion of this kind, 
even when receipted board-bills, paid a week after con- 
tracting, had been shown him. He even threatened to 
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attach the trunks of the company in the opera-house. 
They had nothing to leave for security, and the situation 
looked hopeless. 

At midnight the boys were walking the streets, sorrow- 
fully discussing their plight. The landlord was waiting for 
morning to swear out his attachment. There were no 
trains out of town that night, but to be doubly sure that 
his prey might not escape, the landlord enlisted the serv- 
ices of the town watchman, who was to keep a more than 
usually watchful eye on the opera-house. Incidentally, the 
watchman was by no means troubled with insomnia, and 
** thereby hangs the tale.*' 

The boys, trudging along aimlessly in the darkness, 
turned a corner which brought them in front of a saloon 
where a party of miners, just returned from the wrestling- 
match, were standing. They were a rough lot of fellows, 
big, burly, and red-faced. They stared curiously at the 
boys, and one of them exclaimed : 

** Fellows, here's that bunch of actors that tried to keep 
people away from the fight.*' 

Another miner with a Cornish dialect, who had evi- 
dently been drinking freely, declared his intention to wipe 
the concert company out of existence. More miners from, 
within the saloon joined their fellows, and for a moment it 
looked as though the boys were in for a pitched battle. 
They were determining in their minds the advisability of 
taking to their heels when the first speaker seized Charlie 
Ringling by the shoulders. 

** You'd better get a move on you and slide out of town, 
young fellow," he said, **or there'll be to pay." 

** We'll not move an inch till we get ready," said 
Charlie, with courage that surprised the ruflSan. 
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**You'w cot go hungry ;f I kr..-* ::/' vieclArcvi :>.c 
miner: **and I rather guess \-:u'll have a place to warra 
your shins to-night- Come with me," 

The miner's companLns fell back, and the K^\^ toN 
lowed him to a shanty near the shaft of a load-niino. 
There was warmth in the shanty, and the miner assurcvi the 
boys that the larder was not empty, 

*'I haven't got any woman," said their host, *\ind 1 do 
my own cooking, and if you're not too infernal particular 
you're welcome." 
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There was warmth in the shanty. 



The boys thanked their friend and readily agreed to 
stay They found him a sociable, good-natured fellow, 
who had traveled considerably and had worked at nearly 
every occupation which comes under the head of manual 
labor, and had been thrown by chance among the lead- 
miners. The earnest way in which the man talked of him- 
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self led to a change of confidences, and he was soon in 
possession of the story of the boys* dilemma. 

**So the landlord's going to attach your trunks, is he?** 
he asked. 

**Yes,*' came the sorrowful chorus. 

"Well, he ain*t,** was the reply. 

**rm afraid he will,** said Al. 

*'Well, I say he ain't,** and the miner brought a huge 
fist down on the table. **He only thinks he is.** 

"I don*t see what*s to prevent him,*' said Alfred. 

*'You don*t. Well, look at that,** and the miner held 
up a fist about the size of a sugar-cured ham. **Why, 
I'd hit that cuss so hard he'd forget he ever had a boarder 
in that grub-shop of hisen.** 

The boys laughed heartily at the good-natured way in 
which the miner prophesied the landlord's fate, and when 
they told him the night watchman was guarding the trunks, 
he laughed till the shanty trembled. 

**He is, eh?" said he; **why, that old cuss couldn't 
guard nothing. He'd go to sleep if the town was on fire. 
By the time the sun's up you'll have your stuff across the 
river into the next state. Let's not jaw any longer. We 
ain't got many hours." 

The miner borrowed a horse and wagon and they drove 
as quietly as possible toward the hall. It was necessary 
to pass the hotel to get to the opera-house. On the way 
to town this did not worry the boys, as they could walk a 
few blocks ahead of the vehicle; but on the way back they 
knew the landlord's suspicions would be awakened by the 
load of trunks, and this worried them. 

The boys had the key to the opera-house, and it was 
clicking in the lock, when a snore was heard within. 
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**It's the night watchman,** said the miner, as he 
opened the door till it pressed against the slumbering 
officer. '* Squeeze in, and we'll take the trunks through 
the window.** 

The queer procession stole silently to the stage, and in 
five minutes the baggage was loaded on the wagon, while 
the watchman still snored. 

The question now was, how to drive by the hotel with 
a load of trunks and not be seen by the landlord, who 
acted as his own night clerk. 

**I have it,** said Al; **my bass drum is at the hotel. 
We*ll go after it, and while I get the landlord off to one 
side and plead for it, the wagon will have a chance to get 
by." 

This plan of action was unanimously agreed upon. 
The wagon was to wait at a safe distance from the hotel, 
and as a signal to the driver when the coast was clear, 
Charlie Ringling was to open the street door and throw 
away the butt of a cigar. With this understanding, the 
brothers started for the hostelry. 

The landlord scowled at them as they entered. **You 
needn*t try to argue with me any more,** said he. **ril 
settle with you in the morning.** 

**My friend,** said Al, in a stage voice, **we come not 
here to argue. It is my drum that we want." 

**You don*t get it,*' roared the landlord; **not till your 
bill's paid.** 

**What!" exclaimed Al, in feigned surprise. "Would 
you dare to hold that with which I make my living?** 

**Yes, sir, I do," declared the landlord. 

**You would absolutely ignore the laws of brotherly 
citizenship, would you?" exclaimed Al, with the gestures 




'It's the night watchman." 
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of a tragedian. **You would violate the rules of common 
decency, eh, and take the very bread from my mouth? 
Beware, my friend, beware!" 

Al was gradually advancing toward the hotel man, who, 
to avoid the flourishes of eloquence, was retreating behind 
the stove. He was succeeding nobly in getting his oppo- 
nent out of range of the window when the landlord stopped. 

"See here," he exclaimed; **I stand for my rights. 
You got my grub and I got your drum. Pay for the grub 
and ril produce, but not until." 

**Do you realize, sir," began Al, as he again tried to 
get the landlord behind the stove, "the enormity of your 
offense? Do you realize, sir, that you are laying yourself 
liable to arrest and punishment by holding my drum, for, 
mark you, consider well before you take this step," and 
Al raised his voice to a pitch of eloquence and emphasis, 
"you are confiscating a tool of trade." 

The other boys had edged over to the window and were 
struggling to keep from laughing. Though their brother 
thus far failed to get the landlord away from the window, 
his speech was having its effect upon the hotel man, who 
was showing signs of weakening, while the bogus orator 
continued: 

"I implore you to think of your family before rushing 
into this danger." 

"Pay your bill," said the landlord, in a faltering voice, 
"and you can have your drum." 

"Have a care what you say," warned Al, as the land- 
lord began to back up again. "Don*t incriminate yourself 
further. Remember, I have witnesses." 

"Well, ril hold your baggage anyway," declared the 
landlord. 
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"That's another matter," said Al, who was now almost 
ready for the signal to the wagon, '*but you cannot hold 
the tools of trade." 

The landlord now sat down behind the stove, and the 
signal was given. **I don't claim to know much law," he 
said, '*and mebbe you're right; but the trunks is mine, sir, 
till you pay up." 

The wagon was rolling slowly toward the hotel, but it 
was making considerable noise, and for fear the rumble of 
wheels at that hour might excite the curiosity of the sus- 
picious landlord, Alfred tugged at Al's coat-tails and 
whispered : 

''Talk, for heaven's sake, talk!" 

''Your wisdom, my friend, will bring its reward." Al 
raised his voice to about the pitch of a public orator. A 
few transoms on the floor above were closed emphatically, 
and the office dog looked at the young orator from behind 
the woodbox in amazement. "And now, sir," continued 
the speaker, "allow me to tell you — " 

"Louder, louder," whispered Alfred. 

"As I said before, sir — " Al raised his voice till he 
was almost yelling. "Yes, sir, my friend, as I said before 
— " He was merely rambling now, and he knew it, but he 
cared not. He had no points to make. His only object 
was to create noise. He earnestly hoped the wagon would 
hurry, and yelled bravely on. 

As soon as the wagon was out of sight Al came to an 
eloquent climax, and the boys marched away with the 
drum. After stopping at a safe distance to relieve them- 
selves with a good laugh, they hastened their steps and 
caught the wag6n, which was making for the river. 

The boys were laying their plans to cross the river. 
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when a sentinel which the miner had stationed at the 
opera-house ran panting up to the wagon and informed the 
midnight schemers that the watchman had awakened and, 
with the landlord and a constable, was searching the town 
for the missing trunks. 

**They*re coming this way," said the sentinel, **and 
you'd better hide those trunks and that wagon." 

"Have we got time to get to the river?" asked the 
miner. 

*'No," was the reply. 

**Then off for the mine." 

A moment later the wagon dashed up to a shaft in the 
earth, and the miner jumped to the ground, commanding 
the boys to follow. 

Under the directions of the friendly stranger the trunks 
were carried to the mouth of the shaft, the cable was set 
in motion, and one by one they were lowered into the 
darkness. 

**Now for home," said the miner. 

The horse was turned over to the man who had acted 
as sentinel, and the boys had barely entered the shanty 
when there was a rap at the door. 

** Who's there?" asked the miner. 

'*I am an officer of the law," was the reply, "and Fm 
looking, for the trunks of the Ringling Brothers Concert 
Company." 

"Well, go on about your business and don't bother 
me."- 

"Are they in there?" 

"Do you take this for a depot?" 

"Do you know where they are?" 

"No; and I don't give a where they are." 
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The trunk was thrown into the boat in the nick of 
time, and the boys scrambled aboard, pushing the boat out 
into the current just as the three frothing and swearing 
pursuers reached the water's edge. 

The current was swift and it bore the boat rapidly down- 
stream. The men followed on the bank, calling to the 
boys to come back, and making- all manner of dire threats 
in the hope that the fugitives would be frightened into 
surrender. There was but one oar in the boat. During 
their excitement the boys had not noticed the absence of 
the other one. Try as they >vould, they could not paddle 
against the resisting current to the side of freedom, and 
their pursuers leered with ugly joy as the boat, caught in 
the revolutions of an eddy near a mass of driftwood, 
began slowly to make its way to the shore they had just left. 

**Now, you young reprobates," yelled the hotel man, 
*'ril soon teach you to trifle with me.** 

He leaned forward, with eagerness and joy written on 
his countenance, and with hands outstretched to catch the 
boat as it floated in. The skiff was dangerously near 
land, when there was a splash in the water. Al Ringling 
had jumped into the creek, and bracing his feet against the 
pebbled bottom, he gave the boat a husky shove which 
sent it out into the current again. 

The landlord frothed with anger, and began a tirade of 
abuse and profanity, in which his companions joined. 

As best he could Al shoved himself off from the drift- 
wood, and grabbing an oar reached to him from the boat, 
he was pulled aboard. 

The day was not severely cold, but his icy bath was 
enough to make his teeth chatter like castanets. The 
landlord followed along the shore, while his companions 







When the landlord tried to speak, John beat the drum. 
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started up the hill on a trot. The boys wondered where 
they were going, when the landlord yelled : 

**Just wait till them officers come back. They'll fill 
you so full of lead if you don't come back that you'll sink 
that boat to the bottom and stay there." 

^'They're going after guns,"said one of the younger 
boys. 

**Guns, your granny!" answered Al; **he*s only trying 
to scare us," and raising his voice, he called: 

'*Hey, old hashhouse! bring me over a plate of ham 
and eggs, will you?" 

*'You impudent young scamp!" called back the land- 
lord, in a fury. You'll come to a bad end." 

**You must think I'm going to stop at your hotel 
again," was the reply. 

The hotel man tried to reply, when John Ringling 
seized the bass drum, which had been thrown into the 
stern of the boat, and began to beat it with his fist. When 
the landlord tried to speak John beat the drum, while the 
infuriated hotel man stamped his feet and tore his hair. 

**Go back to your fodder-joint," cried Alfred, "and 
soak your head; and you'd better buy an alarm-clock for 
the night watchman." 

The landlord attempted to answer again, but John's 
drum solo drowned his voice. By hard work with the 
single oar and one of the boat's seats, which had been 
improvised into a paddle, the boys were succeeding slowly 
in moving toward the other shore. They never saw the 
two officers again, but they sent them their regardai 
through the landlord, who was still shaking his fist when 
at last they reached shore, and vainly trying to be heard 
above the rumble of the drum. 
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The boys, with their baggage, found refuge in a fisher- 
man's hut, where Al changed his clothes, warmed his feet 
thoroughly, and drank several cups of hot coffee. A 
wagon was hired to haul the company to the nearest 
depot, from which they could leave for their next stand, 
and at eight o'clock that night they were playing to an 
audience which netted them in the neighborhood of twenty- 
eight dollars. 

Two weeks later the Ringling brothers paid this hotel 
bill, and asked that a receipt be mailed them en route. A 
few days later they received the following, which is prob- 
ably the most unique receipt on record: 

" receved of Ringling bro this da and date 7 dolars whitch i neaver 
thot Ide get but whitch I am sorey i dident trust them for becaus thay 
are honest even tho thay are acters whitch you cant say of all of them 
but I have been skined so many times by men who can say nise words 
and promises to pay rite away that i hav two be carfule if you eaver com 
this way agan ile trust you but I was of ul mad wen 1 thot you had skip 
for good. Jim Hamilton. 
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CHAPTER XI 

RELATING HOW THE BOYS IN LEAVING BACK THEIR 
MUTINOUS ASSISTANTS AROUSED THE ANGER OF AN 
OLD MAID AND LEFT THE LANDLORD TO FACE HER 
WRATH 

The next step in the career of the Ringling boys 
separated them for the only time in their history. They 
were undaunted by the lack of real success that had 
attended their first season. They thought little of the 
hardships and trials that had befallen them during the brief 
but eventful first few months of their show life, but con- 
gratulated themselves on the progress they had made in 
learning the details of the business, and on their advance- 
ment in the art of entertaining the public. They decided 
to add to the results of their experience, and therefore set 
themselves to work in securing engagements in their 
several capacities with small shows, bell-ringing troupes 
and circuses. Each of the boys was successful in finding 
employment. Thus they broadened their views of the 
amusement profession and enlarged their experience, at the 
same time acquiring a greater acquaintance with the 
country and with the personnel of those in their chosen 
profession. Moreover, each of the boys was receiving a 
salary, and with their combined earnings for the summer, 
they expected to be able to start better equipped than 
before. 

When August came the boys were again at Baraboo 
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rehearsing their program for their hall show season, which 
they were preparing to begin. They had improved their 
equipment by the addition of new wardrobes and a number 
of professional trunks. They had added a set of flashy 
uniforms for their band parade, and had secured a reed 
organ to carry on their travels. For it they placed on 
their program the name of the manufacturer. In their 
first season they had been under the necessity of borrowing 
an organ or piano in each town when none happened to be 
in the opera-house or hall where they showed. They had 
learned that the word '* classic" among the residents of small 
towns was not a potent factor in gaining an attendance, 
but that something that conveyed the idea of laughter 
was magnetic in bringing out a crowd. They therefore 
changed the name of their show from Ringling Brothers* 
Classic and Comic Concert Company to Ringling Brothers* 
Carnival of Fun, and made their entire billing convey 
ideas in keeping with the new name. 

The second season started auspiciously. The boys had 
learned to distinguish between good and bad territory. 
They picked better towns and they hunted boom towns. 
They made a beeline for the lumber regions of the North. 
If their show was a crude one, they argued that its proper 
market was where crudeness existed; and the lumber towns 
of northern Wisconsin and. Minnesota not only boomed as 
only new towns can, but they had as a rule a population 
not overcritical in amusement ideals at that time. Busi- 
ness for a time was good, but discord soon grew rife with 
the two amateurs and one professional young man whom 
the boys had engaged for their tour. The employes 
became mutinous, and the young employers were unskilled 
in checking the insubordination. One of the young men 
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began the habit of dnnldng, and the other two refused at 
times to attend to their duties. 

Standing on a depot platform one day waiting for a 
train, one of them coldly informed the brothers that they 
needed a manager to run the show. The next day when 
parade-time came only the Ringling boys were present to 
go out on the street. The employe performers were in a 
saloon nursing their grievances and seeking solace in the 
flowing bowl. The Ringling boys were chagrined by the 
circumstance, but they could do nothing. The parade 
had been advertised to take place at noon, and when it 
failed to materialize, it became noised about the streets of 
the town that the show had been abandoned. It was 
almost six o'clock in the evening when the three young 
men appeared and announced themselves as ready for 
parade. 

The house that night was a very light one, and the 
boys ascribed this to the postponement of the parade. 
The next morning the young showmen were to take an 
early train for the stand of that day. But the thre« 
employes again interfered with the arrangement. They 
did not arrive at the depot until the train had gone, leav- 
ing the Ringling boys fretting and fuming, as there was no 
other passenger train on the line that would take them to 
their town that day. With the tenacity of purpose so 
characteristic of the boys they secured permission by tele- 
graph, from the division superintendent, to ride on a 
freight train due some hours later. It was customary for 
all the members of the troupe to help handle the baggage 
of the show when necessary, and there was great necessity 
for hustling the trunks of the show upon a coal-car ahead 
of the caboose, for the train had but a few moments to 




The house that night was a very light one. 
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stop in the small town. The employed showmen looked 
idly on while their employers tugged at the baggage and 
hurried to get it all on the train. The trip was a long one, 
and the freight train was delayed. The boys reached their 
destination about seven o'clock that evening. By hustling 
it would have been possible for them to give their show. 
The hall where they were to exploit their Carnival of Fun 
was a mile from the depot. It was advertised to begin at 
eight o'clock. They quickly made a plan to hurry to the 
town, play with their band in front of the village hotel, and 
then march to the hall playing. In the mean-time they 
were to hurry the transfer man after the baggage of the 
troupe, so as to have it at the hall by the time the show 
would be due to commence. There was no 'bus at the 
depot, therefore it would be necessary for them to walk. 
This, with the self-importance and fastidiousness of grand- 
opera stars, but without their ability, the three young men 
employed by the Ringlings flatly refused to do. There 
was danger for a few moments of a riot between the 
brothers and their unaccommodating associates. One of 
the latter, an Englishman by birth, asserted that he was 
the son of a lord, and therefore above the menial indignity 
of *' lugging a bloody bass drum" a mile. John Ringling, 
forgetting his usual good nature, hotly paid him a compli- 
ment more noted for its forcefulness than elegance. There 
was too much discord in the troupe for the accomplish- 
ment of the young managers' purpose, and the show for 
that night was abandoned. In their room at the hotel 
that night the Ringling brothers held a council of war. 
Things had taken a bad turn with them of late. The pros- 
perity of the first part of the season had vanished by 
reason of the cross- purposes with which their three 
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employes opposed them. Business had been bad for 
several weeks, and there was little money left in the 
treasury. "Next season," said Charlie Ringling, ** let's go 
it for ourselves." 

"If I had my way," and a bright idea seemed to lurk 
in Al's eyes, "I'd make next season begin to-morrow." 

"The band would be a small one," suggested Alf, 
"but we could make a parade all right with three horns 
and a bass drum." Charlie, with always a great mind for 
details, then discussed the instrumentation, showing that 
Alf's cornet for the lead, John's alto for the accom- 
paniment, and his own trombone for the bass would, while 
Al beat the bass drum, make it possible for them to parade 
on the streets. For the orchestra, Charlie would play the 
violin and Alf the organ, while Al and John were doing 
their juggling acts and comedy work, and while Charlie and 
Alf were doing their stunts either one of them could play 
the organ accompaniment. The next day* the three 
employed actors were more obstinate than ever before. 
The troupe was demoralized in its discipline. The parade 
was again late, and the Ringling boys had all the work of 
arranging the scenery and unpacking trunks to do. While 
the boys performed these necessary labors their thoughts 
recurred to the conversation of the night before. The 
result was that they arrived at a conclusion which influ- 
enced their whole future career as showmen, and incidentally 
proved a stunning surprise to the three young men then 
absent, and probably telling each other how impossible it 
would be for the show to be run without them. Late in 
the afternoon the latter appeared. 

It was salary day, but they plainly seemed to expect 
that the proverbial threatrical ghost would fail to walk. 




Above the menial indignity of ''lugging a bloody bass drum.'* 
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They were therefore surprised when one of the brothers 
handed each the amount due him up to that night. Even- 
ing came and the small town turned out a fair house. Just 
before going to the hall one of the boys sent a telegram to 
his brother Otto, telling him to meet them at a junction- 
point of the railroad they were traveling on. That night' 
when the young showmen left the hall they requested the 
janitor to let them retain the keys until morning. The 
troupe then repaired to the little village hotel, situated 
across the street from the railroad depot. 

All soon retired to their rooms, the Ringlings to discuss 
their situation, the others to rest. When the long and 
deep breathing of the latter told that they were in the arms 
of oblivious sleep, the Ringling boys quietly descended the 
narrow stairway of the hotel to the office. The landlord 
had not yet retired. Across the street to the depot the 
boys quickly walked. A baggage-truck stood on the plat- 
form. The sleepy station agent readily assented to loan- 
ing it to the boys. 

Down the village street, quiet in the midnight hour, 
the boys rolled the iron-wheeled vehicle to the little town- 
hall three blocks away. To load their own effects, which 
they had previously placed conveniently near the door, 
upon it was the work of a few minutes, and then, as 
quietly as they had come with^the empty truck, they 
returned with it loaded to the depot.- Back to the hotel 
two of the boys hastened to pay the bill and get the hotel 
trunks. The landlord gazed at them in sleepy amazement, 
but when the boys placed the amount of the hotel bill on 
the desk, including pay for the entire troupe, until after 
breakfast of the following day, he was satisfied. 

Two of the trunks the boys carried across the street to 
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the depot, and only one more remained. But this trunk 
was in the parlor, and the parlor, which had a folding bed 
in it, had been assigned to an old lady traveler. Timidly 
the landlord rapped at the door, and said in a squeaky 
voice to the old lady, frightened by the unusual disturb- 
ance, **I want to get a trunk out of there." The old lady 
was too frightened to reply, or else she didn't hear. The 
two Ringling boys who were at the depot arranging matters 
there now rushed into the hotel to tell their brothers that 
the train was coming. Just then the piercing whistle of 
the approaching train was heard. Moments were precious. 
John Ringling grabbed a heavy cane out of the landlord's 
hand and rapped on the parlor door so loudly that the 
office dog howled his disapproval. ** Quick, madam," he 
cried, **and I can save you." The old lady must have 
thought the house was on fire, for she had opened the door 
in a second. She poked her frowseled head, partly 
covered with a nightcap, through the door. She was 
ready to fall into the arms of her protector, but John 
had a different use for them, and grabbing the handle 
of the trunk, which was close to the door, it was yanked 
past the surprised old lady and out into the hall. 
Leaving to the landlord the task of propitiating his 
startled guest, the boys rushed to the depot with the 
last of the trunks, crossing the tracks just a few moments 
ahead of the incoming train. To the train baggageman 
the boys called out the name of the town they were 
going to and began piling the trunks up to him. He 
had no time to think about looking for checks. As a 
matter of fact there were none on the baggage. The boys 
had purposely omitted buying tickets or checking their 
baggage, and their object in this was to not let the three 
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young men sleeping at the hotel find out where they had 
gone. They had paid them their salaries and discharged 
every obligation to them. Still, it would have been an 
easy matter for them to have followed and attached the 
boys* effects and placed them to great inconvenience. This 
the Ringlings wished to avoid, and in parting company 
with their unfaithful employes they were determined to 
part with them for good. 



CHAPTER XII 

TELLING HOW THE BOYS REORGANIZED THEIR CON- 
CERT COMPANY WITH NONE BUT THEMSELVES AS 
MEMBERS 

That morning when the boys arrived at the junction- 
point determined upon for their meeting-place with their 
brother Otto, the latter stood amazed in front of the 
depot, as the company, minus the three members left back, 
came down from the platform of one of the coaches. 

** Where are the others?** he said, holding his breath. 

** Shook,*' answered Al. 

** Shook?*' queried Otto.* 

** Ves, shook f and shook good and hard,'* answered all 
the boys, almost in chorus. 

*'Yes, they were tired,** added Alf. **We thought 
they needed rest, so we didn't disturb them when we left." 

**Have you fellows gone crazy?" queried Otto, still in 
suspense ; and the other boys, though tired with their long 
ride, sleepless niglit, and exciting incidents preceding, 
burst into laughter. Then they explained the circum- 
stances. When Otto had heard about the incidents that 
led to the discharge of the hired performers, and the novel 
way of carrying it out, he too burst into laughter. It 
was done without his knowledge, for the distance that lay 
between him and the other boys had been too great for 
them to consult him, but he assured the rest that he would 
have been with them heart and soul. 

144 
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In the little depot, beside a roaring fire, the boys con- 
sulted several maps. They concluded that they needed to 
play still smaller towns than those they had been showing, 
or, as Otto Ringling facetiously expressed it, ** avoid every 
bailiwick that boasts of either sidewalks or gas-lights.** 
Charlie said, ** Nothing but tall-grass towns in the future.*' 
It was decided that for a time they would not bill in 
advance, so that they could suit their own convenience 
about selecting their stands from day to day. There was 
a train due to leave the town wjiere they had met at seven 
o'clock that morning. They repaired to a near-by hotel 
and made away with a good breakfast. Then they 
returned to the depot and had their baggage checked to a 
town fifteen miles away, which a little pocket directory 
one of the boys carried said was noted for its agricultural 
trade, had a general store, a wheat elevator, blacksmith- 
shop, two saloons, and one church, and a population of 
one hundred and forty-seven people. The boys arrived at 
the little town at about eight o'clock. The landlord of 
the hotel was at the depot to escort any accidental travel- 
ers that might get off the train to his hostlery. He was a 
tall young Swede, and he measured the five Ringling boys 
as they alighted from the car platform as a golden influx 
of wealth to his not too lucrative patronage. **Deeswai 
for dai ceety hotal, " he shouted to the five showmen. 
*'You make the rate, John," whispered Al. John allowed 
the Scandinavian boniface to approach him. **You yantle- 
man want gude hotal?'* 

**How much will you charge us?" queried John. 

**Ai tank hai ben worth dollar dai." 

**You forget, "said John; assuming an expression as if 
he thought this was an extravagant rate, *'that there are 
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five of us, that we sleep two in a bed, and will be here 
from two to four days, if we stay at all. * ' 

**You tank des ben too moach?** 

** Decidedly,** answered John; **if you can't do better, 
we will have to get back on the train. We can't show a 
small town like this and squander our money in such 
riotous extravagance. * ' 

*'Es et show you got?** And the Swede's eyes bulged 
outward with an expression of delight. **0h, wal, Ai maike 
raite twanty sants meal.*' 

*'Make it fifteen," said John, and we stay; and if you 
don't want to do that, why, we'll simply have to go on to 
some town where they are ready to give us a sensible and 
just rate." And with this the five boys turned toward the 
train as if to get on. 

''01 raight, come on; Ai want to see show anyhow"; 
and he loaded himself with the fiddles, horns, and grips 
of the boys and led the way to the hotel. 

The next thing on the program was to engage a hall in 
which to give the show. There happened to be an empty 
store building in the town. Otto Ringling hunted up the 
owner. He approached the latter carefully. He asked 
him what the rent per month for the storeroom would be. 
The owner hesitated for some time, but finally concluded 
it was worth eight dollars a month. Otto then asked him 
if he would let the building for a week at the same rate, or 
for two dollars, and after he got an assent to this he still 
further reduced the time to two or more days, which 
would have made the rent a little less than thirty-two cents 
a day. Now, Otto didn't expect to hire an opera-house, 
though it was an incomplete one, for this trifling sum, but 
he used this method of getting the owner into dealing in 
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complimentary tickets, secured several dozen empty beer- 
kegs, and at the local lumber-yard a load of pine planks. 
With the latter they built a stage in the empty storeroom, 
using a great part of the beer-kegs for a support. The 
rest of the kegs were placed in rows from the stage back to 
the entrance, and more planks laid horizontally across 
these formed the auditorium seats. The boys next 
swung a curtain across the back end of the hall for dress- 
ing-room, and then proceeded to arrange a new program. 
When it had been settled upon and rehearsed, time for 
parade had come. Otto and Al played the drums and 
Charlie, Alf and John blew the three horns. 

Down one little business street they dashed in double- 
quick time. The. little band, of course, lacked in har- 
monious fullness, but they exceeded their own most 
sanguine expectations in the hit they made with the vil- 
lagers. Some of these had never heard a brass band 
before, c^nd none of them had ever heard one that played 
so loudly or so fast. 

The boys dashed down the street like a flash, and 
impressed the gawping bystanders with the idea that they 
were a regiment. When they sat down in the little dining- 
room of the hotel for dinner a dozen places were set for 
them at the table, and the landlord wanted to know **w*an 
dai raist of dai band wude bai toe danner. ' * 

Al Ringling assured him that the entire company was 
present, whereupon the astonished Swede exclaimed, **Ef 
you faive faller make all dait noise you ban anyhow dai 
bast show wote ban hare yat.** 

That night the little storeroom was packed with the 
one hundred and forty-seven citizens of the village, rein- 
forced by a number of farmers from the surrounding 
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The little band, of course, lacked in harmonious fullness. 



country. The program went off without the least hitch, 
and the audience on the rough plank seats applauded it 
enthusiastically. The boys were astonished with their suc- 
cess. Their program, too, was a revelation to them. They 
had just begun to* realize their own strength and > their 
genius for giving a family show. After the show that 
night they sat down in the little hotel office and wrote out 
a program to be printed in the first town with a printing- 
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office that they might come to. It was to be used as an 
advertising dodger on the streets before the show, and was 
unique from the fact that it also served as a house program 
during the entertainment. It was an innovation at that time, 
and an act of honest advertising that has been followed by 
the brothers without an exception during all the years of 
their career ; and upon this foundation of faithful adherence 
to truth their institution, now grown great beyond all com- 
parison, still rests as solidly as did their little family show 
of almost two decades ago. When the boys had completed 
the program the manuscript read as follows: 

TO-NIGHT! 

RINGLING BROTHERS* 

GRAND 

CARNIVAL OF FUN 1 

FUN! FUN! FUN! 

The Funniest and Most Refined Show Party on the Road. 

A show for the rich; a show for the poor; a show for the old; a show 
for the young; a show for everybody. 

Note our excellent program for to-night, and observe that we carry 
it out to the letter. 

PROGRAM: 

Overture—" Sans Souci/*— Violin, - - - Chas. Ringling. 

Organ, - - - - - - - Alf T. Ringling 

Next we have a Real Live Dude— Dudish Delineations, Songs and 
Sayings, John Ringling. ^ 

Now a few minutes with America's Comet Virtuoso, rendering 
Levy's and Arbuckle's difficult solos, Alf T. Ringling. 



Then comes the great plate-spinner, gravity-defying manipulator of 
chinaware and balancer, Al Ringling. 



Following this Chas. Ringling will introduce his motto and topical 
songs. 
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Then we will have Fifteen Minutes in Ireland^ songs, dances, funny 
sayings, Irish witticisms, etc., by John Ringling, the funny Irish comedian 
of the period; everybody prepare to laugh. He will also introduce his 
original parody version of Over the Garden Wall. 



After which will be presented our roaring comedy play entitled — 
" KI-KO-KAN-KUM." 
Cast of Characters: 
Pat Mullen, a Bad Man . . - . John Ringling. 

Mr. Geo. Myers, a Property Owner - - - Chas. Ringling. 

Prof. Kingsley, a Purchaser - - - - Alf T. Ringling. 

Tom Sands, with an eye to business - - - Al Ringling. 

Sheriff -.--.-- Otto Ringling. 

Minstrel Overture — Chas. and Alf T. Ringling. 



Then comes the great innovator, juggler, and balancer, in a refined 
and pleasing performance, introducing wonderful feats of equation with 
hats, balls, globes, knives, feathers, buggy-whips, pipes, etc., etc., with 
which he pleases and astonishes the audience, Al Ringling. 



Again we have John Ringling, The Emperor of Dutch Comedians, 
In his very funny Dutchy maneuvers; creating roars of laughter with 
every move and every expression. You will laugh as you never laughed 
before. John will introduce Dutch songs, positions, jokes, sayings, 
hibdy-dibdy fazes, and his roaring song and dance in Big Wooden Shoes, 



And now comes a delightful and pleasing musical act by Alf T. and 
Chas. Ringling, playing on twelve different musical instruments, to the 
great delight of the audience. 

And last but not least our funny after-piece — 

ROOM 35, OR TROUBLE IN A HOTEL. 
Cast of Characters: 
Ferdinand Kline, a Dutchman in search of lodgings - John Ringling. 
Pat O'Rourke, an Irishman wanting day board - Alf T. Ringling. 

Dew Drop Snow Flake, a bass drum soloist - - Otto Ringling. 

Mr. White, a boarder with headache - - - Al Ringling. 

Mr. Gordon, a troubled landlord - - - Chas. Ringling. 

GOOD NIGHT. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock. - - Fun begins at 8 o'clock sharp. 
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The following day the boys paraded and gave another 
show in the little storeroom theater. The house was 
again comfortably filled, and the young showmen were 
astonished at their success. In two days their receipts 
had netted them over forty dollars, and against this they 
had made an expenditure of sixteen dollars, as follows: 

Hotel bill at 60 cents per day _ $7.20 

Rent for hall - __ 1.50 

Railroad fares __ 4.30 

Baggage transferring 50 

Sundry personal expenses 2.50 

Total $16.00 

The young men's eyes were opened to a new avenue 
to success. They had discovered important things which 
were to influence their future. Whereas, with their more 
pretentious company, playing larger towns and under 
greater expense, it had been each day a question of getting 
patronage enough to pay their current expenses, it was 
evident to them that with an average expenditure of six to 
possibly twelve dollars a day they could not fail to accu- 
mulate enough in a short time to realize their ambition of 
starting a circus. The receipts of two days were enough 
to tide them over almost a whole week's bad business 
under the changed conditions. It would hardly have 
been possible, however, under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions, to take in less money than their small expenditure 
in the least responsive town. 



CHAPTER XIII 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF HOW A COMEDIAN'S JOKE 
PRECIPITATED A RIOT IN A HALL, DURING WHICH 
THE BROTHERS DEFEAT A MOB 

The ttoys ascended with light steps and high hopes the 
platform of the car that bore them on to their next stand. 
Arrived here, they found the town slightly larger than the 
one of the two days preceding. As before, hotel and hall 
contracts were made as quickly as possible, and at the 
lowest rates the diplomatic boys could secure. The manu- 
script of the dodger program prepared by the youths was 
taken at once to the one little newspaper office of the town 
and several thousand of these were ordered printed. The 
Ringlings also added several improvements to their daily 
routine. One of them took their small bundle of stock 
lithographs and posted a number in the windows of the 
principal stores of the town. Just before the young men 
paraded the streets with their little band they each took 
a small package of the program, still damp from the press, 
and distributed them. They did this work systematically. 
They didn't entrust the task to boys, but the brothers put 
a program in each house in the town, and to avoid the 
possibility of any one of these not being read, the inmates 
of each house were called to their doors. 

The crowd in the little town-hall that night was a still 
greater surprise to the boys than the two nights' business 
before had been. While the show was going on. Otto 
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Ringling, who was handling the money and tickets at the 
door, came up to the stage entrance to whisper to his 
brothers that the receipts for the night were over fifty 
dollars. The show was applauded by the audience with 
enthusiasm, and the young showmen were congratulating 
themselves at its conclusion at their continued success. 
The crowd had almost all gone, and the boys were busy in 
the dressing-room off of the little stage, washing the grease 
paints from their faces and preparing to don their street 
clothes, when suddenly one of them noticed that at the 
entrance the hall was again filling up with a crowd. They 
at first surmised that a dance had been arranged by the 
villagers to follow the show, but this idea was soon dis- 
pelled by the fact that no ladies were coming in with the 
crowd. Then they remembered that it had been election 
day in the village, and that possibly the returns were to be 
read in the hall. The crowd by this time had increased to 
several hundred, and a big burly fellow at the head beg^n 
haranguing them. The boys suddenly realized that his 
speech concerned them and that it had in it forebodings of 
personal violence to themselves. Before they had time, 
however, to comprehend this much of the strange proceed- 
ings, the crowd rushed angrily forward and began piling the 
chairs which the audience had used during the show upon 
the stage. In less time than it can be told twenty-five or 
thirty ruffianly looking fellows were on the stage, with 
chairs reared aloft and hurling imprecations at the surprised 
boys. ''Here! here! what does this mean?** demanded 
Otto Ringling, as he grabbed a burly fellow by the shoul- 
ders and with all his strength shoved the fellow back against 
some of his comrades. 

**Hey, that's good, fellers," cried the ruflSan to his 
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friends; **they want to know what it means. It means 
that,*' and he made a vicious smash at Otto's head, which 
the latter narrowly escaped by dodging, '*and this," he 
continued, trying another blow. But the boys didn't wait 
for further explanation of this kind. The only weapons of 
defense in sight were the chairs that the attacking party 
had piled upon the stage. Each of the boys, now thor- 
oughly aroused, had grabbed one of the chairs and began 
doing the best execution possible against their enemies, 
who outnumbered them more than twenty to one. 

Frenzy seemed to have taken hold of the mob that 
surged back and forth and from side to side of the stage. 
'*Keep your backs close to the wall," cautioned Al Ring- 
ling, while a hundred chairs were raised against the five 
boys. Cries of **Kill them!" mingled with the hoarse 
curses of the attackers, and fhe blows rained down from 
all sides, but the boys parried them as best they could with 
the chairs which they, too, had snatched up for their 
defense, and whenever one of them saw an opening in the 
crowd a blow was chanced at the vulnerable point. Their 
escape from total annihilation was due principally to the size 
of the attacking crowd and to the nature of the weapons. 
The chairs in the hands of the infuriated mob became 
tangled in each other, and this enabled the boys to hold 
their own for a time against the tremendous odds. But 
they were becoming exhausted. The physical strain was 
such that the defense could not be continued long. *'Rah 
ta-tah, r-r-r-rah-ah-ah!" A sudden blast that shook the 
windows and shivered through the framework and wooden 
rafters of the hall startled the attackers, and all but one of 
the defenders. The latter was Charles Ringling, who had 
suddenly slipped from the stage to the dressing-room and 
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Cries of *'Kill them!" and the blows rained down from all sides. 



tbence through a side door to the hall room and mounted 
the organ, from which he blew from his trombone the shat- 
tering and furious blast. It rose above the din of the con- 
flict, above the curses and cries of **Kill them!** and the 
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in the pmse of the boy's head, ic tiit: fiashing i>f hi- tn-irix, 
and in the heroic atnrudt of cvzcmaziZ di his sligrht and 
youthful figure that compelled the mirziertary attetrticrr: of 
the mob. Before the ruffians cotud recirmtnence the attack 
he was in the midst of a speecL, iir\'?t:^yiT:g to the i^>- 
rant crowd by its eloquence, and surprisiiig them by hs 
boldness. By implicatior: he cuesti -jned their courage and 
fairness, but left it with them to prm'e that he nistook 
their ill temper for the justly ar-'iused indigruLtion of a 
wronged populace. But he did n:»t halt for a reph*. 
Instead he went on to show how he and his brothers were 
justified in offering a resistance more effective than with 
the chairs they had been attacked ^nth. He then con- 
tinued by pa'nting a horribje and harrowing scene of the 
bloodshed which would have ensued had his side in the 
controversy followed their natural anger at the unexpected 
assault, instead of showing the forbearance and magnanim- 
ity which the belief that the attackers were laboring under 
some g^eat fancied wrong impelled them to obser\'e. 
Charles Ringling had the attention of his hearers to such 
an extent by this time that the other four boys had time 
to quietly slip into the dressing-room and snatch up the 
harmless but dangerous-looking stage weapons of the show. 
Before they had time to rush back to the stage with these, 
two ladies, who, with the kind-heartedness of their sex, 
had courageously entered the hall, quickly and quietly 
told the boys that the entire anger of the crowd was 
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directed against John, and urged him to go at once to the 
hotel. The latter refused, however, to leave his brothers 
until convinced, by the pleading of the ladies and by the 
advice of his brothers, that the safety of all lay in his 
immediate departure. 

Charlie Ringling was still speaking to the crowd from 
the top of the organ. He had been stirring first one 
emotion and then another in his hearers, and was now 
sounding their pride. But he had still another weapon 
which as yet he had used but vaguely. He began playing 
upon their cowardice. He showed how, up to that point, 
he and his brothers had refrained from a defense such as 
they were justified in using. He explained how, when 
assailed from all sides, he had conquered the natural 
inclination to draw a deadly weapon, and to prove how 
easily this could have been done, he calmly produced from 
his hip-pocket a murderous-looking stage revolver. At 
this moment his eyes, by good fortune, fell upon his 
brothers just entering the stage from the dressing-room, 
and he dramatically pointed at them as he said: ** There 
in the hands of my brothers you see the instruments of 
dire destruction with which a story too awful for words to 
relate might now be told by cold corpses who happily still 
feel the warm blood of life coursing in their veins. 
The frightful weapons were a blunderbuss and two anti- 
quated army muskets, unloaded and only effective in the 
appearance which the threatening attitude of the brothers 
and credulity of the crowd could give them. The time for 
a bold finish to the speech had come. While each of the 
boys held his weapon in a threatening way, Charles Ring- 
ling gave the crowd to understand that they had arrived at 
a point where forbearance had ceased to be a virtue, and 
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that "if the conflict must be continued farther the conse- 
quences rested with the other side.'* For a moment 
following, there was silence. Then a fellow in the. crowd 
who found one of the guns pointing too accurately at him 
for comfort drawled out, **See here, fellers, these boys 

seem to be right, and I say Ben has a right now for to 

explain why he's got us all up here to get vengeance for 
something we hain't got no idea about." 

** 'Pears to me we've been a bit hasty," added another, 
who began speculating on his own possibility of getting a 
charge of one of the boys' weapons into his own precious 
hide. 

''Who's hurt, anyway?" demanded a third. 

**I, Ben , am hurt, and hurt mighty bad," said the 

big ruffianly looking fellow who had been in the lead of 
the crowd all along. 

**Well, spit her out; what's been done agin you?" 
demanded another in the crowd. ** 'Pears as though your 
friends is entitled to know what they's fightin' fer." 

*'It's like this," continued the other; ''the fellow that 
played the Irishman in this here show put up an insulting 
job on me when he told about putting red-headed girls for 
street-lamps at all the corners of the town and then wound 

up by saying that I, Ben , would stay up all night 

huggin' the lamp-posts. Now I reckon any of you fellers 
would be insulted, too, if your best girl had hair of that 
color." 

The Ringling boys still held their weapons raised as if 
ready for a renewal of the fray, but Otto Ringling now 
diplomatically explained that while his brother had used 
the name in connection with the street-lamp joke he had 
done so with no intention of injury to any one and without 
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knowing that the person named was the happy possessor 
of a Titian-haired sweetheart, and besides this he coolly 
informed the crowd that the brother who had given the 
alleged offense had left the hall. 

Ben accepted the explanation. Whether he did it 

because he saw the reason of it or because he thought he 
saw cold lead behind Otto Ringling*s statement, perhaps 
only he will ever know. At any rate he and the crowd 
left the hall apparently satisfied, and the Ringling boys 
quickly completed their interrupted toilets and hastened to 
the hotel to rejoin their brother John. He was not in the 
office. Alarmed, they rushed upstairs to see if he was in 
one of the rooms occupied by the boys. Their hearts 
sank within them as they noticed their chamber doors were 
wide open and John nowhere in sight. Just then the door 
of a clothes-closet off of one of the rooms was opened and 
John, smiling at the anxiety of the other boys, stepped out. 

**Why in the world didn't you lock the bedroom 
door?" asked Charlie. 

** Because,'* answered John, as his eyes gleamed with 
the bright idea of his strategy — ** because, if that crowd or 
any part of them had come after me, the door being open 
would have proved to them that I was not concealed in 
this room.*' And the other brothers laughed in admira- 
tion of his generalship. 



CHAPTER XIV 

IN WHICH THE BOYS GIVE A PERFORMANCE IN A 
HOTEL DINING-ROOM, WITH A TABLE FOR A STAGE, 
AND BUY TWO ANTIQUATED NAGS AT A SUPPOSED 
BARGAIN ^ 

The Ringling brothers came to breakfast next morning 
with the marks of the night's combat. Alfred had a 
slightly blackened eye, Al had a bruise on one cheek, 
John's face bore the marks of an opponent's finger-nails, 
and the rim was torn from Otto's hat. They bobbed up 
serenely, however, and their usual good humor added a 
shade of satisfaction when, at eleven o'clock, upon taking 
a train to a town about forty miles distant, they saw at the 
depot a number of lurking figures whose bruised faces bore • 
a striking resemblance to a number of their previous night's 
patrons. 

On arriving at their destination they found there was 
no hall in the village, and as conditions in general looked 
anything but promising, they took a later train for a ham- 
let about twenty miles farther. They did not reach here 
till five o'clock in the afternoon. The only hotel was 
across the street from the depot. The landlord was a little 
fat German who stood in the door of his hostelry and 
called the boys. They made a satisfactory rate with him, 
and were somewhat disappointed when he informed them 
that there was not a hall of any description in the town. 

**Is there an empty store?" asked Otto. 

i6i 
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**No," was the reply. 

**Is there a schoolhouse?** 

•*Vell, you see we did had a schoolhouse, but it 
burned oop." 

*' Burned up?'* 

**Yes, der fire it come und make it nottings.'* 

*'The landlord's information was verified by other 
townsmen. There were not over three hundred inhab- 
itants in the town, and as their gatherings were few and 
^ small, there was, of course, no building in the place suit- 
able for show purposes. As they were discussing the 
question in the hotel office, Otto, with the instinct born of 
hi^ experiences as advance agent, turned to his brothers 
and whisi>ered: 

**If we can get the dining-room of this hotel we'll get 
along all right.*' 

'* Let's sound the landlord,** said Charlie, **and maybe 
he*ll let us have it." 

**ril tell you, boys,'* said Al; **the dining-room is the 
only thing in town that we can use, and we hadn't better 
make the proposition to the landlord till after dinner. 
Otto can fix him, don't you worry; so let's eat.'^ 

The suggestion was acted upon, and after dinner the 
proprietor was approached cautiously and quietly. Otto 
was the diplomat, and he began thus: 

**I suppose you have a good many boarders here?" 

''Sometimes yes, und sometimes no," replied the 
. German. 

**I only judged so because you have such a large dining- 
room." 

**Yes, and dot room is full — yust full, ven much 
peoples comes to town." 
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**Why, how can you seat them all?" 

** Veil, you see I haf sixty chairs und I can borrow some 
more from mine brother vot is furniture dealer/* 

This was an encouraging piece of information. If the 
room could be secured, seats could be found for the audi- 
ence. Otto decided to be frank about the matter, and he 
put the question fair and square to the landlord : 

''Will you let us have your dining-room for a hall?** 

*'Mine gracious, no,** replied the German. 

**We won't harm it in the least,** assured Otto, **and 
when we get through we* 11 put everything back where we 
found it.** 

**But dot is not beesness,** declared the landlord. 

Otto assured him it was business and nothing else. 
*'It will only indicate to the rest of the people in town,** 
said he, *'that you are enterprising and up to date.** 

But the landlord would not accede to the wishes of the 
boys, and Otto shifted his tactics. Calling his brothers, 
who were listening near at hand, he said : 

**Pack up, boys. We*ve got to get out of town. 
There*s a train in twenty minutes, and if we hurry we can 
make it.'* 

The boys made a pretense of hurrying for their baggage, 
and the landlord*s face lengthened at the thought of losing 
what their lodging and breakfast would amount to. 
Calling the boys back, he hemmed and hawed for a 
moment, and then said: 

**Dere is no stage in der dining-room.** 

** Never mind the stage,** returned Otto. *'You leave 
that to us.*' 

**Vell, I gif you der dining-room,** said the landlord, 
''but it is not beesness.** 
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This matter settled, the boys gave their parade and 
distributed a few handfuls of dodgers. Every chance 
farmer found on the street at that late hour was given a 
bill and requested to inform his neighbors that there was 
to be a show in town. The telegraph operator was 
induced by a complimentary ticket to inform the operator 
at a small station three miles distant and to request him to 
spread the news. 

A crowd of a hundred or more persons followed the 
parade back to the hotel. Al Ringling made an announce- 
ment from the balcony over the hotel entrance, and the 
landlord consented to sell tickets at the office counter. 

And now for the stage. Time was limited, and work 
on it began at once. Charlie Ringling was selected as a 
committee of one to keep the^ landlord in the office by 
telling him a number of interesting stories, or singing him 
a song if necessary, while the other boys turned the dining- 
room into a hall of Thespis. While the German laughed 
at Charlie's jokes chairs were brought into the dining-room 
from every open room in the hotel. They walked on 
tiptoe, arranging the chairs in rows across the dining-room 
floor. 

Every table but one large one was pulled silently into 
the kitchen. The large one was pushed against the wall 
at one end of the room in the center. Back of it was the 
door leading into the kitchen, which was to serve as a dress- 
ing-room. The door was taken from its hinges and made 
to serve as a screen by propping it up about three feet back 
from the opening. Steps from the dressing-room to the 
stage were made by using the office stool and a bucket 
turned bottom up. To hide these clever devices of stage 
craft from the audience, tablecloths were tacked from the 
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edge of the table-top to the floor. The tacking was done 
while the landlord laughed. All that was then to be done 
was to screen the table so that John Ringling's terpsicho- 
rean performance with wooden shoes would not shake it 
away from the wall and tear the tablecloths loose. 

A rope used to wrap the property trunk was cut in 
two and improvised into guys — the end of each fastened to 
the top of a front table-leg and the other ends nailed to 
the floor. At the sound of the hammer the landlord cut 
his laughter short, and asked: 

**Vot is dot?'* 

**0h, they're just mending the railroad track,*' 
answered Charlie as he took hold of the landlord's lapel 
and began another joke. 

**No," said the German; *'dot is in my dining-room." 

Charlie tried to reassure him that all was well in the 
dining-room; that he needn't trouble himself about the 
boys, as they would take the greatest care of everything, 
and that anyway he would soon be needed to open the 
sale, as his townsmen were impatient to buy tickets. 

The landlord, however, was not to be pacified so 
easily. He wanted to see for himself that no harm was 
being done to his furniture, and Charlie could not hold 
him. The landlord was speechless with surprise for a 
moment after opening the dining-room door. He finally 
found breath enough to exclaim: 

**Dis is not beesness!" 

**0h, yes it is," replied Otto, as he slid a hammer in 
his back pocket. ** Indeed it is. We'll put everything 
back in its place." 

**You cannot make monkey beesness mit me. Dis is 
humbug — just humbug," cried the hotel man. **You 
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can't haf my dining-room. You break oop my furniture 
und spoil all mine beesness." 

**Come on, boys,** called Otto; '* let's pack up and 
get out of this town." 

This brought the landlord to terms again. ** Vdit," he 
said; **you going to drive some more nails?*' 

** We're all done now," answered Al. 

**Vell, hurry oop und let's get the show tru mit," 
wailed the hotel proprietor; **but it is not beesness." 

Fifteen minutes later eighty-three people were seated 
in the dining-room. The company's organ was placed in 
front of the ** stage" and the dying echoes of rattling 
dishes was drowned by the Ringling brothers' orchestra. 

The audience cheered the overture and the program 
began. The boys had to stoop in going through the door 
to the stage, but the audience was not critical and the 
shortcomings of the quaint opera-house were not brought 
up to them until John Ringling in Irish make-up was 
making his exit, when some wag in the rear called out 
'* Low bridge!" 

This experience was only one of many similar ones 
during their concert career, which, in after years, have 
been recalled by the brothers with considerable amuse- 
ment. And such instances only serve to show the sterling 
metal of the youths, who recognized no such. word as 
**fail," and whose zeal and energy began slowly in those 
early days to bring their reward. 

During the entire existence of the concert company 
the Ringling boys had no individual expense accounts. 
They drew what they needed as sparingly as possible and 
kept their earnings in one common fund. To this system 
their success was largely due, as it enabled them to meet an 
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The audience cheered the overture and the program began. 

unexpected call for funds, which often could not have been 
raised had they been in the habit of drawing unnecessarily 
on their treasury. 

They believed, also, that harmony was necessary to 
their success, and they toiled together with but very little 
friction. Naturally enough, differences often arose between 
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two or more of them, but they were usually settled ami- 
cably by the disputants. If, however, they failed to come 
to an agreement, the question was decided by a vote of all 
of them. These decisions were usually accepted as cheer- 
fully by the one decided against as by his opponent. 

The first expenditure of any consequence outside of the 
necessary daily expenses was decided upon after due 
deliberation, and several days later the boys arrived in a 
Minnesota village dressed all alike in shining silk hats and 
Prince Albert coats. Their appearance had the desired 
effect upon the villagers, who looked on in silent admi- 
ration as they stepped down from the train. 

As proud as peacocks they strutted out on parade that 
day, their broadcloth reflecting the sunlight and their 
high hats fairly dazzling the spectators. This important 
change seemed to have its effect upon the receipts, for the 
hall was filled that night. 

During the middle of this season the boys began again 
to earnestly discuss the starting of a circus. They had 
nearly eight hundred dollars in the bank of their native 
town, and were from time to time adding modestly to it. 
A correspondence was begun with **01d Yanke9*' Robin- 
son. During the summer before, while the boys were 
traveling with various circuses, Al Ringling had traveled 
with the then famous showman, and he earnestly urged 
the advisability of leasing **01d Yankee's** name. 

The boys felt that the time had come for them to 
follow the great ambition of their lives — the ambition 
which had awakened early one May morning as they 
watched the circus boat coming up the old Mississippi. 

** Yankee** Robinson, about this time a victim of mis- 
fortune, had been forced to retire from business with 
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nothing but his name, which to the circus-going public had 
been a great one. The boys wanted this name as soon as 
they should organize their show, to recommend it to the 
public. The old showman, who had taken a liking to Al 
Ringling, readily consented to any kind of a partnership 
the boys desired. Perhaps he was in that stage of desper- 
ation where men grasp at straws ; or it may be that he saw 
with prophetic eye the bright future awaiting the pluck and 
energy of the Ringling boys. 

One day during the following February, while the boys 
were seated in the office of a hotel in a small Iowa town, 
discussing, as usual, the plans for the future, a drayman 
drove up to the door with a load of trunks. 

** That's a pretty nice-looking team,** said Al Ringling, 
as he pointed to the drayman*s horses. **I wonder what a 
team like that is worth?** 

*'I don*t know,** said Charlie, *'but I suppose a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, anyway.** 

**Yes, every cent of it,** declared John. 

As the teamster passed them with one of the trunks on 
his shoulder, Alfred asked, carelessly: 

**What do you want for your horses?*' 

**Oh, seventy-five dollars,** was the reply 

**Seventy-five dollars!** whispered Al, in surprise, as 
the drayman passed into the hall. *'Why, that*s cheap.** 

*'I should say it was,** said John. 

**By George!** exclaimed Alfred, *Mt wouldn*t be a bad 
idea to buy them.** 

**We*ll need horses pretty soon,** declared Otto. 

Just then the drayman returned. He stopped in front 
of the boys, and wiping his forehead on the sleeve of his 
overcoat, he asked : 
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**Want to buy 'em?'* 

"We might, "said Otto, **if we could strike a bargain 
with you.*' 

** What '11 you give me for 'em?" 

**See how cheap you can get them," whispered Charlie, 
and Otto asked : 

''What's the least you'll take?" 

**Well, I want seventy-five dollars." 

'^That's too much." 

**I might be induced to take sixty, but that's almost 
giving them away." 

This struck the boys as a remarkable opportunity. It 
never occurred to them to examine the horses closely, and 
it would have made no difference if they had, for none of 
them had the remotest idea of how to judge a horse. 

** We'll give you fifty dollars," said Otto. 

**A11 right," returned the teamster. **When do you 
want them?" 

** Right now." 

The entire transaction had been made in less than three 
minutes, and the teamster had pushed his dray into the alley 
and disappeared down the street, leaving Otto holding two 
nags, before the boys realized that they had really pur- 
chased two horses and had no place to put them. 

"What in the deuce will we do with them?" asked 
Otto. 

"Send 'em home," said Charlie. 

"No; that would cost too much." 

"Let's get some farmer to take care of them till we 
need them," suggested Alfred. 

The horses were tied to a tree and the landlord was 
consulted. He knew of a man who, he believed, would 
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take care of them for a reasonable sum. The man was 
found and arrangements were made to board the horses at 
two dollars a week each. The boys wondered why it was 
that the man insisted upon prompt payment in advance 
when he had the horses for security. They thought they 
detected a smile on his face as he looked at the animals, 
and he turned his head away when they told him what the 
horses had cost. Nevertheless, the boys left firmly believ- 
ing that they had made a great bargain, while the hostler 
examined the horses and then said to himself: 

"Well, ril be darned! Spavin, ringbone, stringhalt, 
heaves, and old as Methuselem." 



CHAPTER XV 

IN WHICH THE BOYS BEGIN PREPARATIONS FOR THEIR 
FIRST CIRCUS SEASON 

Arrangements had been completed with **01d Yankee'* 
Robinson for the use of his services and name for the tent 
show the Ringling boys were preparing to start. Late in 
the month of March the young men, ambitious with plans 
for their new project, arrived in Baraboo, and with energy 
and zeal began at once the work of building their small 
circus. They knew that the task ahead of them was a big 
. one, but they had not measured half of its proportions. 
They planned the beginning of their season to occur on the 
nineteenth day of May. They made the opening date this 
late because they wished to avoid the hazardous weather 
of earlier spring. With their modest capital of a little 
more than a thousand dollars, which they had accumulated 
with their hall show, many things needed to be done, and 
realizing that it would all be spent by the time their tour 
began, the boys considered it necessary to avoid every 
chance of a losing day. 

Then again they had run their hall show to the last 
possible day in order to accumulate every dollar possible 
for their circus venture, and only seven weeks intervened 
for creating and building their circus. The smallest tent 
show embraces in its outfit numerous things needing much 
raw material and the services of different mechanics. The 
boys knew that they would have to depend upon them- 
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selves for the mechanical work, and would have felt highly 
encouraged if they could have been assured that their 
modest capital was sufficient to supply the raw material. 
Their first step, therefore, was to rent a small, cheap shop- 
room on a side street. They then pulled off their Prince 
Albert coats and silk hafs, with which they had proudly 
paraded the rural hamlets of the West, and donned attire in 
keeping with the work in hand. 

There were many things to be done. There were 
seats to be made for their prospective audiences. The 
young men went to work on this at once. They bought 
the lumber necessary for the purpose at a local yard, and 
with a plane, a draw-shave, a square, and a couple of 
hammers and screwdrivers, started the job. They worked 
like beavers, and they did a lot of extra work, because they 
had to learn not only how to do the work, but also the 
manner of construction of the seats. The supports for the 
seat-planks the boys made, however, according to their 
best knowledge and belief, and their recollection of seeing 
them with other shows. 

They next purchased three second-hand spring wagons. 
One of these was for the advance agent, who would bill 
the show, and the other two were to be used for carrying 
the performers and musicians over the road. 

** Don't look much like a circus-bill wagon,'* remarked 
Charlie Ringling to his brother Alfred as the two looked 
dubiously at the wooden circular bows which Al was 
covering with a top of light sheeting. 

**No,** answered the other; ''it has more the appear- 
ance of an emigrant outfit.'* 

**If that white sheeting were only painted red and had 
a circus picture and some lettering on it, it would look as 
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if a circus was really coming to town,*' said Charlie, as- he 
picked up a small sample of a colored circus bill that had 
been sent to the boys by a printer in anticipation of an 
order. 

**Just hold that up against the side of the wagon-top, " 
suggested Al, who had dropped* his work for a moment to 
join in the consultation. 

**We can paste that on/' said John, **and surround it 
with lettering.** 

In a few moments Otto had gathered up some of the 
shavings that the boys had made working on the seats and 
started a fire in the little workshop stove and was making 
a glue paste. A little bichromate of potash was stirred 
into the paste when it had been completed. This was to 
make it insoluble in water. Otto then sized a space on 
the wagon-top with the paste and covered the white side 
of the picture with more of it. Then the picture was 
carefully glued to the wagon-top; When it had dried the 
outside was covered with a thin coating of glue, and this 
again coated with shellac. The picture was now protected 
so that a coat of carriage varnish could be applied. The 
latter would have spoiled the picture had it not first been 
protected by the glue and shellac, and the forethought of 
the boys in studying every feature of the work they had to 
do, and of carefully considering even the things apparently 
trivial, was a great help to them in doing work in which 
they were inexperienced. The paper picture on one side 
of the wagon looked so much like an oil-painting to the 
boys that they decided to treat the other side with another 
picture of a like nature. When it had been pasted on, 
several coats of red paint were applied to the surface sur- 
rounding the pictures. Then one of the boys brought in a 
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The new wagon. 

local painter and asked him the price of lettering the job. 
As his rate was ten cents for each letter, and the boys had 
written out a sign containing fifty-seven letters, which for 
the two sides of the wagon would aggregate one hundred 
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and fourteen letters, or a cost of eleven dollars and forty 
cents, the boys decided to scroll and letter the job them- 
selves. During the winter one of the brothers had been 
registering the little hall show on the books of hotels used 
for that purpose in fanciful designs and gay colors, and 
had acquired some little knowledge of decorative art of this 
kind. A traveling painter in a small hotel in Nebraska 
had given him a few points on the art, and applying these 
and his previous experience, he went at the task coura- 
geously. When completed it probably bore traces of ama- 
teur work, but it looked bright, and the name df the show 
was lettered around the printed picture in the center with 
such a flourish that the slight deviations from symmetry in 
the proportions of the letters were hardly noticeable. This 
one wagon, and the manner of making it into an advertising 
van, was an illustration of the methods employed by the 
boys. The wagon, bought second-handed, had cost them 
thirteen dollars. They had repaired it themselves and had 
fastened the bows and top to it at a cost of a few dollars. 
The painting, which they had done themselves, cost them 
only the nominal price of the cheap vermilion color, and 
they had produced the effect of an oil-painting with a 
circus lithograph that cost them nothing. To be sure the 
Ringlings put in their own time on these jobs, but this 
they would have been obliged to do if they had hired the 
work done, and the fact remains that at a total cost of 
about seventeen dollars they managed to have an advance 
wagon equal to one that would have cost five or six times 
that amount if they had not exercised their ingenuity and 
practiced the utmost economy. 

In spite of the fact that the brothers valued each dollar 
of their small horde, and spent their money as sparingly as 
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possible, by the time their opening day had arrived not a 
cent of their accumulatiotis remained. The small canvas 
they had bought had exceeded in cost their calculations, 
from the fact that it appeared too small to them after it 
had been erected, and with a cheap quality of muslin they 
purchased at a local store and sewed together in their little 
workshop a middle piece had been added. This necessi- 
tated an additional centerpole, with its bale-rings, pulleys, 
etc. Then the low-salaried performers and musicians, 
about six in number, previously engaged, had without 
exception wired the young showmen for an advance of 
money to buy railroad tickets from their homes to Baraboo, 
and this item, and the hotel bills of the people while the 
rehearsal for the opening of the show was in progress, 
further depleted the treasury. The paper for billing the 
show had been sent to the boys by express and marked 
collect on delivery, while numerous other expenses neces- 
sary to be met as the opening day approached all com- 
bined to bring the boys' finances to low ebb. 

One of the first things the boys did on their arrival at 
Baraboo was to make arrangements for their tent-poles. 
For a few dollars they bought the privilege of cutting the 
poles for the purpose in a tamarack swamp some five or 
six miles out of town. Two of the boys, with an ax, an 
adz, and draw-shave, went into the swamp and fashioned 
as best they could the poles selected by them for the pur- 
pose. It was a hard job, and the young men were unused 
to work of the kind, but they succeeded in peeling the 
bark from the trees after cutting them down and dressing 
them to the proper proportions. They also made their 
own stakes from young oak poles cut in a grove near the 
swamp. The poles and stakes they painted and left to 
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They bought the privilege of cutting the poles. 



season in the woods. Their object in doing this was a 
twofold one; they had no suitable place to store them in 
the town, and besides there were their horses in the Iowa 
town a few hundred miles away, and by waiting until one 
of them should ride these through to Baraboo, they could 
with their own horses haul the poles to town and thus 
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save the expense of hiring a man with a team to do the 
job. 

Each of the boys was anxious to bring the horses back 
from Iowa, because of the novelty of the trip, as they 
expressed it. They pictured to themselves the delightful 
rides in the daytime and the peaceful sleep at night in 
some cozy farmhouse. In order that each should have an 
equal chance to enjoy this delightful excursion the boys 
drew straws. The proprietor of a bakery whom the boys 
knew was called into the workshop one day to act as 
referee and to hold the straws. The one who drew the 
longest straw was to be the lucky man. 

Excitedly they gathered around the baker, whose fat 
fist inclosed the straws. Otto drew first; the shortest 
straw fell to his lot; Al drew next, Charlie and John 
followed, and then Alfred took the remaining straw from 
the baker's hand. The boys compared their straws for a 
moment, and then Alfred exclaimed : 

*'Hurrah for me, Tve got the longest!'* 



CHAPTER XVI 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF AN AWFUL TRIP THROUGH 
FOREST AND SWAMPS WITH TWO FALTERING, LAME, 
AND WQEBEGONE NAGS 

A mean April rain was falling; a mean April wind was 
blowing; over the landscape there hung a pall of ugly black 
clouds and an occasional flash of lightning lit up a slough, 
in appearance as wild and dreary as the dismal swamp. 
Into this mass of darkness, mud, and water staggered a 
tired and emaciated horse, and on its sharp back rode a 
young man, weary and drenched to the skin, vainly trying 
to coax, urge, and beg another woebegone nag to follow. 
Occasionally an owl hooted in the distance, and the driver 
shuddered. Now and then he tugged at the bridle of the 
horse behind and it staggered a few feet farther. Into 
the mire sank the hoofs of the horses. The mud splat- 
tered over the rider as his weary steeds tottered on, and the 
rain seemed to soak into his very marrow. Where was 
the road? This was the question he asked himself again 
and again. He whispered it aloud as his heart beat with 
fright, and the owls answered, **Whoo! whoo!" 

It is perhaps needless to say that the miserable horse- 
man was Alfred Ringling and that the sorrowful nags were 
the ones the boys had purchased from the drayman several 
weeks before. 

Alfred had reached the Iowa town where the horses 
were being stabled early in the morning, and had gone 

i8o 
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immediately to claim the horses. He did not recognize 
them. They did not look like horses. They were merely 
four-legged shadows, the bones of which stuck out like 
warts on a potato. One of them coughed with a hack, and 
a xylophone solo could have been played on its ribs. The 
other had such a bad case of stringhalt that it was painful 
to watch it walk. 

Either of these decrepit old plugs would have been a 
prize for a glue factory, and Alfred led them sorrowfully 
away. He had mapped out the route back to Baraboo, 
and he lost no time in starting. He was two hours 
making the first five miles. The horse he had tried to ride 
on first starting out was afflicted severely, among other 
ailments, with saddle-gall, and he refused to carry his new 
master. 

To make more speed Alfred mounted the other nag, 
but it, too, was in no condition to carry the young man's 
weight. Besides, it was troubled with an aggravated case 
of stringhalt, which made the young man seasick. Again 
Alfred sought the ground and led his animals. For a 
time he made better speed, but the task was a severe one. 
The horses nibbled at every blade of green grass along the 
roadway. Every barn they saw they wanted to enter. 
It was evident they had not been in the habit of dining 
well while in the care of the Iowa farmer, and the crows, 
taking note of this fact, followed the dilapidated caravan. 

**This,** thought Alfred, as he trudged along, **is the 
pleasure-trip I longed for. This is the good fortune my 
brothers were envious of as I left my happy home to 
get these miserable plugs.** 

At nightfall the man who drew the long straw stopped 
at a farmhouse for supper and feed for his beasts. A raw- 
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boned farmer listened to his request, and then drawled out 
the query: 

'• Where' d y* get them hosses?" 

''Bought them,'* was the reply. 

"You did, eh? Well, then, all I got to say is that 
you're a dern fool, lessen you want 'em to make soap of." 

**Can I get my supper here?" repeated Alfred, "and 
will you feed my horses?" 

"Feed them hosses! Why, the goll-derhed critters 
ain't wuth their grub." 

"I'll pay you for what they eat." 

"I reckon you will, young man, if I feed 'em; but it'd 
take ahull haystack to make 'em feel good. Say, where'd 
you get 'em?" 

"I told you I bought them. Do you think I stole 
them?" 

"No, I don't think you stole 'em. I reckon some 
one's paid you to take 'em out in the woods and kill 'em. 
Don't you dare to turn 'em loose 'round here, young feller." 

The farmer's words suggested hope to Alfred Ringling, 
and for an instant there flashed through his mind the idea 
of turning the animals loose and thus ridding himself for- 
ever of their unsightly presence. But the thought of 
giving up so easily could not remain long in the mind of 
one whose dominant characteristics were courage and deter- 
mination. Again, even if he knew the horses to be worth- 
less, his pride would not let him admit it. Besides, ugly 
as the beasts were, and sorry though the chase they were 
leading him, his sympathetic heart ached for them, and 
he felt a certain pleasure in being a part owner of them, 
because they were to be the first horses of the circus he 
had dreamed of for so many years. 




Night came on and no farmhouse was in sight. 
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The farmer finally ponsented to give the man his supper 
and a bed for the night and to feed and stable the nags. 
The horses were given, perhaps for the first time in 
months, all they could eat, and in the morning Alfred 
Ringling set out on his journey refreshed in body and 
mind. The horses traveled much. better, and hope sprang 
up afresh in the young man's breast. 

Late that afternoon it grew chilly and a. rain began to 
fall. Alfred urged his beasts to make better time that 
they could find shelter till morning. But night came on 
and no farmhouse was in sight. Darkness surrounded 
them and they lost the road. In vain horses and rider 
staggered on through the blackness in search of the high- 
way, the rider waiting for the lightning flashes to light up 
the landscape and show him the way out of the wilder- 
ness. The flashes, however, lighted only a barren waste 
of stumps and bushes, and into this they stumbled 
farther and farther, hoping against hope to find the road 
again. 

In a few hours they reached the swamp, and in trying 
to avoid it the rider only got farther into it. Finally, 
losing all hope of finding the road till daylight, he 
alighted, sank in the muck to his boot-tops, and putting 
his two arms around the necks of the shivering animals, 
almost wept from sheer exhaustion and in sympathy for 
the poor brutes that shared his misery. 

That night remains to this day the most awful recollec- 
tion in the memory of the showman. Gladly would he 
have lain down in the mud and rain and slept, but by the 
most painful effort he kept awake. In a low voice he 
talked encouragingly to his horses. He patted their necks 
when the lightning frightened them, and when one of them 
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answered his voice by a feeble whinny, the sympathetic 
sound cheered his sinking heart. 

How long they remained in this wilderness the young 
man could not tell. After losing the road all track of 
time left him ; but when the outlines of the surrounding 
country began to shape themselves in the dawn, he coaxed 
his horses out of the swamp with difficulty and found the 
road not a quarter of a mile distant. 

Alfred did not dare to tax either of the horses with his 
weight, and with -aching joints he trudged wearily on, 
leading his almost exhausted animals. It was less than a 
mile to the nearest farmhouse, where the young man and 
his horses were cared for. 

The young showman did not resume his journey until 
the following morning, by which time he was rested, while 
his horses, revived by a generous supply of oats and hay, 
seemed willing to join Kim. The weather was good, but 
the roads were bad, so Alfred Ringling walked till noon, 
resting and eating at a farmhouse and continuing till night- 
fall, when they again put up with a farmer. In this man- 
ner they continued for five days, when, upon their arrival 
at Blue Mounds, Wisconsin, the poor horses were in such 
a condition that they could go no farther. The landlord 
of the little hotel where Alfred Ringling stopped for dinner 
advised the young man to leave them with him for a few 
days till they recuperated, when they could start out 
again. 

**If you go on for another day," said the landlord, 
*' you'll simply leave a dinner for the crows by the road- 
side; but if you wait a few days they may possibly see 
Baraboo." 

Alfred, of course, decided to wait. It was only fifty 
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miles to Baraboo, and he was there for supper. He gave 
his brothers a graphic account of his experience, and they 
laughed at first at the outcome of the straw ballot, and 
then sympathized with the one who drew the long straw. 

Six days later the Blue Mounds landlord wrote that the 
horses were in as good condition as they probably ever 
would be in this world, and another straw-drawing contest 
took place to see who should bring them home. This time 
the lot fell to Otto Ringling. The roads were good and 
the. weather continued fine, so he had a comparatively easy 
task. He arrived in the outskirts of Baraboo early one 
afternoon, and leaving his horses to graze by the roadside, 
he sat on the banks of a stream and waited for nightfall to 
bring his moth-eaten nags home. 

That night the boys took a lantern to the barn and 
inspected their purchase. They looked at them in silence 
for a moment, and then all burst into laughter. 

After supper they figured out the cost of the horses as 
follows : 

Purchase price ..- -- ' $ 50.00 

Board with Iowa farmer for seven weeks 28.00 

Railroad fare to Iowa town 8.00 

Expenses on return trip 12.00 

Board of horses for six days at Blue Mounds --- 6.00 

Fare Blue Mounds to Baraboo -- 1.50 

Fare Otto Ringling, Baraboo to Blue Mounds 1.50 

Otto Ringling*s expenses on the way back 4.00 

Total - $111.00 

or as much as the cost of two fairly good horses. 



CHAPTER XVII 

DESCRIBING THE OPENING OF THE FIRST SEASON OF 
THE RINGLING SHOW 

May 19, 1884, was a beautiful day, and the Ringling 
brothers needed it to be as cheerful, bright, and promising 
as it really was. If it had rained or had been otherwise 
disagreeable on that day, the boys would doubtless have 
attained their ambition to own a show eventually, but 
they might have had their hopes deferred a little longer 
than they were. Beautiful as the day was, it found the 
boys with a small circus on their hands ready to begin its 
tour, their money all gone, and a few debts which they 
hoped to settle with the day's receipts. The circus outfit 
consisted of a tent with a seating capacity for about six 
hundred people, two passenger wagons, and the two bony 
nags previously mentioned. 

The ring was a piece of turkey-red cloth staked out in 
the form of a circle, and the parade, which took place just 
before the opening of the doors of the show, was made by 
the small band on foot. **01d Yankee" Robinson, past 
sixty-six years of age, marched ahead of the little band, 
and at a principal street corner halted and delivered a 
speech to the crowd of farmers and townspeople who had 
been drawn out to see the parade. It was a curious co- 
partnership, the old man approaching his threescore and 
ten and the five young men, two of whom were still in 
their teens. But the veteran showman referred to the 
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boys as his colleagues and drew an eloquent and almost 
prophetic picture of their future. He wound up his 
speech with the following w^ords: 

** Ladies and gentlemen: I am an old man. For forty 
years I have rested my head upon a stranger's pillow. I 
have traveled in every state of the Union, and have been 
associated with every showman of prominence in America. 
I will soon pass to the arena of a life that knows no ending, 
and when I do I want to die in harness and connected with 
these boys, and if I could have my dying wish gratified it 
would be that my name should remain associated with that 
of the Ringling brothers, for I can tell you*' — and here 
the old man's voice dropped to a prophetic one — *'the 
Ringling brothers are the future showmen of America. 
They are the coming men." 

When the parade arrived at the shoA^-ground, where 
the little tent had been pitched, Mr. Robinson delivered 
another short speech to the crowd that had followed, and 
then sat down near the edge of the ring, and as the audi- 
ence filed in, kept them entertained with a constant flow 
of wit and humor. The old man was an expert at this. 

His wit was often of a spontaneous nature, and even 
when he used stock jokes, he made them appear to be the 
birth of the moment when uttered. If an engine near the 
show-lot whistled, he would look up in his inimitable way 
and say, '* Hello! the railroad's lost its dog." 

Every little circumstance drew from the old showman 
a remark that tickled his hearers, and he kept up such a 
constant fire of witticisms that the audience felt repaid for 
their time and small admission price before the show itself 
began. As a result of forty years* travel and show life, 
he now had nothing, and he figured as a partner in the 
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show of the boys only in name. The young men listened 
to his advice, however, and he gave it as earnestly as if 
the success of the show had been his own. The consider- 
ation for his name and services was one-third of the concert 
receipts, for the boys, even with their first little circus, 
gave a concert or after-show as well as a separate small 
sideshow in a little tent on the outside. The principal 
feature of the latter was an educated pig, and this outfit 
was furnished by a showman who conducted and trans- 
ported it for one-half of the receipts. 

While **01d Yankee** Robinson was amusing the crowd 
that was gathering to see the first circus of the Ringlings 
the seats began to groan under the weight of the audience, 
and a section of them fell, hurling a portion of the crowd 
in a confused mass to the ground. It was fortunate that 
no one was injured in this the first circus accident the 
boys had ever met. The occurrence added to the natural 
excitement of the young men, but **01d Yankee,*' with 
the experience of his years, pacified the audience, and inci- 
dentally the boys regained their vanishing coufage. The 
show was started, and the audience soon forgot the mishap 
in looking at the acts in the ring. There were no horses 
introduced, but there was tumbling, horizontal bar acts, 
contortion acts, juggling, and balancing, interspersed with 
some of the comedy acts from the boys' hall show in lieu 
of clowning. 

The boys played in the band themselves and did acts in 
both the big show and concert. To complete their little 
band of seven musicians, they had engaged two musicians, 
and three performers only were on the salary list of the 
show. But they used all the ingenuity at their command 
to arrange the program as pleasingly as possible, and their 
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own hard work and energy helped to make its meagerness 
less noticeable. They had no ticket wagon, so one of the 
boys sold the tickets from the back end of the best-look- 
ing of the two passenger hacks. When the afternoon 
performance was completed the boys felt so encouraged by 
their good fortune that they invested part of their receipts 
in another horse, which swelled the number with which 
they were to start on the morrow to three. The other 
eighteen horses and necessary wagons they had managed 
to engage by hiring young farmers with teams and an 
ambition to travel and see the country. The advance 
wagon, which had started about ten days ahead of the 
show, billing the towns on its tour, was drawn by a hired 
team. 

A peculiar arrangement had been made with the owner 
of the horses, who was to act as billposter under the agent 
whom the boys had engaged to pilot the show, and at the 
same time to furnish the motive power for conveying the 
latter and his advertising from place to place. 

The agent had no less trouble with his teaiyister subor- 
dinate than the brothers experienced later on in dealing 
with the same problem. 

It required nearly as much time to load the circus the 
first night as is needed to load a modern show of to-day. 
The boys were, however, greatly delayed because of the 
lack of teams. The first drive was to Sauk City, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. The day was beautiful and a fair 
crowd turned out. 

It is wonderful what care and attention will do for a 
broken-down and careworn horse. At least they worked 
a wonderful change in the fife of one of the Iowa nags, 
who in the course of a few weeks regained some of its 
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old buoyancy and spirit. True, it did not look like a 
proud circus steed should, but it gave some promise of 
becoming a useful member of the Ringling brothers* show. 
The other nag, sad to relate, gave up the ghost one 
night while the show was winding its way over the country 
roads. It had been on the temporary pension list, as the 
boys expressed it, for several days, being tied at night to 




The wagon- train. 
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the back of one of the wagons. A complication of nearly 
every ailment to which horseflesh is heir claimed the 
animal. Death had a mortgage upon the unfortunate 
beast, which it foreclosed on a bridge going over a small 
stream. A trench was dug near the bank of the creek and 
all that was left of the faithful brute was laid away. 

As the weeks passed, the work of hauling the show from 
town to town was systematized considerably, and therefore 
made lighter. Each day the young shownien learned 
some new point, and with **01d Yankee** at their side they 
got along fairly well. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IN WHICH THE ANANIAS BROTHERS FIGURE PROMI- 
NENTLY IN RESTRAINING A HOMESICK TEAMSTER 
WHO PLOTS TO DESERT 

To keep their show together the young proprietors 
often were obliged to resort to strategy, and on one occa- 
sion a clever move of this kind on the part of John Ring- 
ling, who was temporarily in advance, probably saved the 
organization from disbandment. 

The advertising wagon had arrived in a small Missouri 
town. It was necessary to exhibit in this town, as the 
circumstances were such that to omit it would mean 
changing at least three weeks of the route from there on, 
which would mean an expenditure too heavy to bear. 
There was but one vacant lot in the town suitable for a 
circus exhibition, and this was in the heart of the village. 
The lot was owned by a close-fisted merchant, who had 
fenced it in and who refused to sell it or use it **out of 
pure cussedness," as some of his townsmen expressed it. 

John learned these facts from the clerk of the hotel 
where he ate his dinner. The clerk took a fancy to the 
young agent, and calling him to one side, he said : 

**Now this old codger's got the lot, and if you go at 
him right you can get it. Let me give you a gentle hint — 
he likes boys. I guess you understand." And the clerk 
winked his eye. 

A hint was enough. John was young — a mere boy — 
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and that was certainly to his advantage, he thought. Ten 
minutes later the young agent was in the presence of the 
dreadful land-owner, who was seated at his desk. 

"Well, what do you want?** growled the merchant, as 
he heard John's voice behind him. 

**rd like to speak to you a moment," was the reply. 

**Well, be quick. I'm busy." The merchant never 
even looked up. 

**You own that land across the street, don't you, sir?" 

**I guess I do"; and the merchant raised his eyes for 
the first time to scan the young agent. 

** Well, please, mister" — John put a little tremolo in his 
voice — **me and my four little brothers want to know if 
we can't use it for our circus." 

"You do, eh?" 

"Yes, sir; we want to get inside your fence so the boys 
can't throw stones at us." 

"What kind of a show have you got?" The old man 
was softening. 

"Oh, we've got a tent and — " 

"You have, eh?" The merchant actually smiled this 
time, and looked with considerable interest at the young 
man. "What else have you got? a turkey buzzard in a 
bird-cage, I suppose? Ha, ha, ha!" 

"No, we haven't got that," replied John, "but we've 
got some other things." 

"You have, eh? Well, boys will be boys, I suppose. 
Yes, go and take the lot; and now run along, for I'm busy." 

"But please, sir," stammered John, "I want to pay 
you for the lot." 

"Want to pay me, do you? Well now, there's an idea 
for you! And how much are you going to pay me?" 
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**rd feel a great deal better, sir, if you take these four 
passes/* As John laid them on the desk the merchant 
shoved them into a pigeon-hole, not noticing that they 
were printed. 

**Just so, just so,'* he said. ** That's business. Like 
to encourage such principles. Now go along.** 

**But just a minute, sir,** John stammered again. 
**rd like to have a receipt, so my brothers will know what 
I did with the passes. * * 

**You don*t say; well, scratch it out, and hurry up.*' 

John took pains to embody in the document the con- 
sideration for which he had given the complimentary 
tickets, and a moment later he left the office with the 
merchant* s signature snugly put away in his inside pocket. 

A day or two later the merchant noticed the circus 
lithographs around the city, but he had forgotten the trans- 
action with the young agent, so he paid but little atten- 
tion to them. One morning a week later, as he was going 
to his office, he glanced proudly toward his real estate. 
He froze to the sidewalk, so great was his surprise. His 
eyes stuck out, and for an instant he almost ceased to 
breathe. 

Across from his office, on the land his neighbors 
coveted, a hundred flags and banners were waving and 
yards of white canvas were undulating in the breeze. 
Several gaudy paintings extended in a row in front of a 
small tent, and a sledge gang was pounding away at a 
big stake. Every click of the sledges rapped at the heart 
of the merchant. He tore his hair and danced on the 
sidewalk in rage. 

''Swindled, duped, hoodwinked!'* he shrieked. **Yes, 
and by a mere boy. Damme, 1*11 throw him into jail!" 
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The merchant fairly ran to the show-grounds, muttering 
vengeance on the young agent between his set teeth. As 
he was dashing into the entrance of the Main tent, he was 
stopped by **01d Yankee" Robinson. 

'*Hey, you wild man!'* cried the veteran showman; 
**what in thunder are you looking for? Want to join the 
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sideshow? If you do it's over there/* and he pointed 
toward the row of paintings. 

** You insolent reprobate!" gasped the almost breath- 
less and enraged merchant. **You gray-headed old 
robber!*' 

** Steady, steady!** continued Old Yankee; **it strikes 
me you're a trifle personal.** 

**Get off my property, you old rascal!'* 

**Whoa, January, not so fast,'* said the showman. 
**It seems to me we*ve paid for the use of this lot, and if 
Tm not mistaken, we hold your receipt." 

**Yes, you unprincipled schemer, and how did you get 
it?" howled the merchant. **You stayed in the back- 
ground like a coward and sent a mere stripling to carry out 
your plans, and he's well schooled, too, but it's your plot. 
I detect the thumb-marks of just such an old scoundrel as 
you appear to be. 

*'Now be calm," said Old Yankee, unmoved by the 
merchant's tirade. ** As soon as you cool down I'll talk 
w^ you.*' 

**Oh, I'm calm, all right," declared the land-owner, with 
an angry flash; **but I insist upon you getting off this lot, 
and getting off right away." 

"Impossible," declared Yankee. 

**Then I shall have you forced to move." 

**And we'll resist that force." 

** Resist at your peril, for the law is on my side. 
There was nothing legal about that transaction." 

"Well," drawled Old Yankee, "we'll chance that all 
right ; but suppose we talk this matter over and see if we 
can't settle it amicably." 

"I'll agree to but one thing — you've got to move." 
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''Nothing but a cyclone will move us before morning," 
declared Yankee; *'but nevermind that now— let's talk. 
What state are you from?'* 

*'Ohio," was the reply. 

**That's good; so am I. I don't s'pose it makes any 
particular difference, but we know each other's characters 
better now, and that's a pretty good start, isn't it?" 

'*Go on; what are you going to say?" 

'*Well, while I have it in my mind I want to digress 
long enough to remark that I never knew a mean man in 
my life who came from Ohio. And now to business. Are 
you wealthy?" 

'*Not exactly." 

**Are you poor?" 

''No." 

''Ever see a pauper?** 

"No." 

"Well, if you want to look at a genuine case of simon- 
pure misery, just come around here at dinner-time and look 
at the poverty-stricken proprietors of this show." 

The merchant looked surprised, and Old Yankee con- 
tinued. "Yes, my dear friend, we are really in hard 
straits, What we need is encouragement. My old gray 
head will soon be laid away and the boys who share my lot 
will have a severe struggle." 

"What seems to be the matter?" The merchant had 
actually warmed up enough to take an interest in the 
showman's troubles. 

"Simply misfortune," was the reply; "and this beauti- 
ful green meadow" — there wasn't a blade of grass within a 
radius of a half-mile— ^" came to us like a Moses to lead us 
out of the wilderness. We are on our last legs — or rather 
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our first legs and our last legs too, for we are just starting 
out — and we must rest. 

''Well, why didn't the young man tell me the truth?*' 
asked the merchant. 

''He did tell you the truth." 

"Well, he deceived me.** 

"How? Explain yourself.*' 

"Why, he said that he — that he — ** stammered the 
merchant. "Well, who in thunder would expect a boy like 
that to own a circus? I thought he meant to play show.*' 

"My dear sir, is that boy responsible for what you 
thought?" 

"Certainly not, but then — ** 

"Didn't he tell you that he and his brothers owned a 
circus?*' 

"Yes, he did.** 

"Well, then, my friend, there was no deception what- 
ever. The proprietors of this show are mere boys, just as 
he told you. I own no interest in it. I am simply a 
burden to these young men, who found me dying by the 
wayside and took me in, and by thunder 1*11 stand by them 
now through thick and thin. Why, if you knew those 
boys as I do, sir, you*d love them.** 

"You say they are just starting out?** 

"The show is not three weeks old, and if you drive us 
from this beautiful lot you*ll break the boys up.'* 

"Well, I wouldn*t be the cause of such a thing for the 
world.'* 

"Of course you wouldn't. I knew that the moment 
you said you were from Ohio." 

"But you don't know how particular I am about this 
property. ' ' 
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**Why, my dear sir, what harm can we do to it?" 

**You*ve already torn down three lengths of fence." 

**Yes, sir; we did that to let the teams through, and we 
propose to fix it again just as we found it." 

'*And Tve set out some shade- trees just back of where 
that big tent is. " 

** They're perfectly safe, sir. We won't harm them in 
the least." 

'*Well, then, I don't know as I have any particular 
objection to you; only I don't like to see so many people 
tramping around on my land." 

''Why, there's nothing on it that they can harm but 
those trees, and, my dear friend, I give you my word that 
I will see, personally, that they are not touched." 

'*Well, then, I suppose the only thing to do is to just 
grin and bear it, but I don't like it a bit." 

**My dear friend, you'll get over that before night; and 
I want you to come and see the show." 

**I may let the boys go, but I don't know as I care 
anything about going." 

The merchant did let his boys go, and better still, he 
went himself. After the performance he met the Ringling 
brothers. He shook hands with them rather reluctantly, 
but after a few words he was laughing and talking with 
them as though they had been old friends. 

The teamsters, who were picked up from time to time 
because they furnished their own horses, and who joined 
the circus principally for the opportunity it afforded to **see 
the country," were another source of worry to the show- 
men, as there was no telling what moment they might tire 
of their travels and take French leave when they were 
most needed. These departures usually occurred after a 
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hard night's ride, the weary drivers, upon reaching the 
next stand, silently stealing away, horses and all, leaving 
the others to haul the show out of town as best they could. 
All sorts of schemes were resorted to to forestall these 
sudden departures, and often strategy was necessary to 
prevent a general exodus of these picked-up workmen. 

One day one of these homesick drivers unwittingly 
hinted to. a canvasman his intention to drop out of sight 
with his team that night. The canvasman, of course, lost 
no time in reporting the fellow's secret to headquarters, 
and a clever trick was used to hold him till a substitute 
could be found. 

"Does the fellow like to watch the show?" asked Otto 
Ringling of the informant. 

**I should say he does," was the reply; **or that is he 
did, but he says the novelty is kind of wearing off." 

**So much the better,** said Otto; *'now the first 
chance you get you want to talk to him about the big new 
act that*s coming next week. Tell him it's a whopper and 
get him interested in it. Maybe that'll keep him. Try 
it, anyway. 

The homesick teamster and the canvasman sat together 
that night on the pole-wagon. They smoked their pipes 
silently for some time, when the teamster remarked in a 
confidential whisper: 

'*Well, this IS my last night." 

**So you've made up your mind to skip, have you?" 

"You bet your sweet life." 

"Well, by George, I'd go with you, only I want to 
wait and see the Ananias Brothers." 

"The who?" 

"The Ananias Brothers." 
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*• Where are they?** 

**Why, they're going to join the show. Didn't you 
ever hear of them?" 

*'No; guess I never did. What are they?" 

''Giants — one of 'em eight feet high; and they're the 
best fellows you ever saw. My brother traveled with the 
same show they did last summer, and they hardly ever saw 
him but what they gave him fifty cents or a dollar." 

''You don't say." 

"That's right. Once one of 'em gave him five dollars 
just for blacking his shoes." 

"Five dollars! Why, I'd black his boots for a month 
for that." 

"Of course, and so would I." 

The men were silent for some time. The canvasman 
was just lying down on the poles when he heard his com- 
panion mumble: "Five dollars. Gee whiz! and for 
blackin' a pair of boots." 

After the tents had been erected in the morning and 
the paraphernalia placed in position the homesick teamster 
lingered around the grounds. Finally he approached his 
companion of the night. Drawing him to one side, he 
whispered : 

"Say, how soon are those fellers coming?" 

"Who do you mean?" replied the canvasman, feigning 
not to understand. 

"Why, them fellers who used to give your brother 
money. * ' 

"Oh, you mean the Ananias Brothers. They're com- 
ing day after to-morrow. " 

"Do you think it would be worth while staying?" 

"Certainly; you can't tell what'll happen." 




The homesick teamster lingered about the grounds. 
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**Well, I guess Til stick for a while and see *em. 
anyway.** 

When the time came for the Ananias Brothers to join 
the show, the teamster was informed that they had been 
delayed and could not come for a day or two longer. At 
last a man was found to take the place of the expectant 
driver, who was taken to one side an hour later and told in 
a serious tone that the Ananias Brothers had been killed in 
a wreck. Next morning a homesick man and a team of 
horses were missing. 

Every time it rained, or the wind blew, or the roads 
were bad, or the proprietor of one of the teams had seen 
enough of the country, the showmen had to skirmish for 
some other rural person with a pair of horses and an 
ambition to travel. But they knew not the meaning of 
the word **fail,** and by ignoring the power of difficulties, 
and by a constant determination to overcome them, they 
vanquished misfortune and often made a disadvantage turn 
to their favor. 

The first serious blow to the young showmen was the 
death of their veteran associate. Old Yankee Robinson, 
who did not live through the first season. For several 
weeks his health had been failing, and one day he expired 
on a train while going to visit his son, whose dramatic 
company was playing a small town in Iowa. The news 
was a severe shock to the five brothers, who had formed 
for the old showman a tender friendship. A monument in 
the little cemetery at Jefferson, Iowa, now marks the 
resting-place of Old Yankee, whose chief characteristics 
were courage during hardships, loyalty to his friends, and 
kindness for everybody. He died as he desired — in 
harness. 
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Often afterward, when perplexing problems confronted 
the boys, they sorely missed the encouragement and advice 
of their old friend and companion. They did not, by any 
means, lose hearty however, and the first season ended with 
bright prospects for the seasons to come. Though all of 
them were not yet out of their teens, they were no longer 
boys, for they had spent a number of years in travel and 
active occupation, and they looked upon things with the 
ideas and thoughts of men. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IN WHICH THE YOUNG SHOWMEN BUY THEIR FIRST 
MENAGERIE ANIMAL, AND ALSO MEET THEIR FIRST 
OPPOSITION 

During the late fall and winter the boys resumed their 
concert tours, all of them remaining out until March, 
when Otto and Al returned to Baraboo to prepare for the 
following circus season, and Alfred, Charlie, and John, 
.with two hired performers, made a circuit through lumber 
camps. During the early part of the season, towns in 
which the boys had played before were visited, and busi- 
ness was good. Later, after they had divided, much new 
territory was traversed. The loggers were prosperous, and 
business was big. 

While the three brothers were amusing the lumbermen in 
the North, AI and Otto worked hard with hammers, saws, 
and brushes. All the old equipment was repaired and freshly 
painted, a much larger canvas was purchased, and several 
wagons were added. The show had returned to Baraboo 
in the fall with nine horses, and this number was increased 
by five. Besides these additions and improvements the 
two brothers bought a hyena. It was a chance purchase, 
made at a splendid bargain. They knew the others would 
approve of the transaction, so they decided to say nothing 
about it, and thus surprise the absent ones when they 
returned. A second-hand cage was bought and the animal 
was given quarters in the workshop. 

206 
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The hyena made the first night in and around its new 
home hideous by its howls, frightening residents in the 
vicinity and striking terror to the hearts of those who 
passed the place late. It grew accustomed to its cage, 
however, and prospered. When the time arrived for the 
return of the troupers, the cage was pulled into the little 
office at the front of the workshop ready for the surprise. 
Al and Otto were at the depot that evening when the train 
arrived. Charlie was the first to alight. 

''Hello, Otto! hello, Al!" he cried. ''How's your 
circus?*' 

"Best you ever saw,*' answered Otto. 

"Better than your concert,'* declared Al. 

"I don't know about that," joined in Alfred, who 
climbed down from the smoker ^nd shook hands with his 
brothers. 

Next John joined the group, and after hands had been 
shaken all around, he drew a package from his inside 
pocket, and turning to Al and Otto, he said : 

"I'll bet you don't know what's in that?" 

"Humph," replied Al; "put that in your pocket. 
We'll show you something pretty soon that'll make your 
eyes stick out." 

"What is it, Al?" asked John. 

"Yes, tell us," said Alfred. 

"And so the boys chatted as they walked, all talking 
at the same time, two about circus plans and three about 
the concert season. After supper they went to the work- 
shop. Otto, with lighted torch, led the way to the back 
door under the pretense that he had lost the key to the 
office. The new wagons and horses were inspected and all 
the old outfit, which had been repaired and painted, was 
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admired, after which Otto led the way to the office door. 
Facing the boys just returned, he said: 

**Now, then, Mr. John, you've been shaking that 
mysterious package in our faces. You tell Al and me 
what's in it or I won't let you look into this office." 

"Maybe we don't want to look in," replied John. 

'*Oh, yes you do," declared Al. 

**Well, for heaven's sake," urged Charlie, "tell him 
what's in the package, and end this suspense. I want to 
see in that office." 

"Yes," said Alfred, "tell them." 

John thereupon drew the package from his pocket, 
unrolled several layers of paper and held a bundle of green- 
backs up in the glare of the torch. 

"How much?" asked Al, in surprise. 

"Six hundred dollars," replied John. 

"Gee whiz! where did you get it?" 

"Played, fiddled, danced, and sang for it," answered 
Charlie. "That money represents what the concert com- 
pany cleared after you fellows left it. And now what have 
you got in that office?" 

Otto unlocked the door and peeped in cautiously. The 
hyena, startled by the sudden light, awakened with a blood- 
curdling yelp just as the mysterious guide threw the door 
wide open. Two balls of fire glared from the darkness, 
and three boys fell back in surprise and alarm. Otto then 
walked into the office and flourished the torch in front of 
the cage. The big beast growled and his exaggerated 
shadow danced on. the wall behind him. 

"That's our menagerie, "explained Al. 

"Is it a hyena?" asked Charlie, as the three boys 
advanced cautiously toward the threshold. 
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**No/* corrected Otto, who had found the Latin term 
in the dictionary, **that is the Hyena Striata Gigantium, 
and it's all ours." 

Explanations followed, and the remainder of the evening 
was spent in general rejoicing. On the morrow all five 




Otto flourished the torch in front of the cage. 
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brothers started in with a will to put the finishing touches 
to the preparations for the second season of the circus. 

The show opened about a week earlier than the season 
before, the first stand being Baraboo. Everything about 
the circus was new in appearance, the tent was snowy white, 
and the horses showed the splendid care that had been 
taken of them. In the way of advertising their attractions 
the boys had learned one thing from Old Yankee Robinson, 
who used often to say: 

**Boys, beware of exaggeration, for in the end you will 
be found out, and then your word will be taken only at a 
discount; but when you* ve got something that is truly 
great, bill it for all it*s worth — bill it big, I say." 

The brothers acted upon this advice in advertising 
their hyena. The bills read something like this: 

HIDEOUS HYENA STRIATA GIGANTIUM ! 

TO BE SEEN ONLY WITH THE RINGLING SHOW. 

The Mammoth Midnight Marauding Man-Eating Monstrosity, the 
Prowling Grave-Robbing Demon of all Created things, who, while the 
World sleeps and no hand is raised to stay his awful Depredations, Sneaks 
Stealthily under cover of Darkness to the Cemetery and with Ghoulish 
Glee robs the Tomb. 

His Hideous Blood-Curdling laughter paralyzes with Terror the 
bravest Hearts. He leaves behind him a Trail of Blood, and the Wails 
of the Dying are Music to his Ear. 

It was indeed a big hyena, and it was all the boys 
advertised it to be. A more hungry or savage looking 
animal never paced the floor of a cage. To be sure, it 
looked lonesome, as it was the entire menagerie of the 
Ringling show, but it was one of the centers of curiosity. 

Business started with a rush, and remained good except 
during rainy weather. Contemporary shows found the 
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Ringlings such a hardy opposition that they were obliged to 
recognize its power and keep out of its track as much as 
possible. One night the advance wagons of the Ringling 
show and another small circus of that period arrived in a 
Wisconsin town at about the same time. One of the bill- 
posters of the Ringling wagon discovered the enemy a few 
rods ahead pulling into town. Instead of driving their 
own vehicle into the boundaries of the village, they left it 
with a farmer, who was paid to stable the horses until 
morning. 

The opposing forces, ignorant of the fact that they had 
an enemy to contend with, put up their wagon and team at 
a livery-stable and went to a hotel for the night. While 
they slept the Ringling employes worked every man in 
the village who owned choice space for a billboard, and 
every merchant whose store window afforded an attractive 
place for a lithograph was called out of bed and induced, 
by gifts of complimentaries, or money consideration if 
necessary, to give the Ringling show exclusive advertising 
privileges. Next morning early the Ringling wagon was 
rolling slowly up the main street when the advertisers of 
the opposing show, who had just got up, came out of the 
hotel. 

*'Hey, there!** called one of them, as he saw the Ring- 
ling outfit; ** where you going to with that mover- wagon — 
Kansas? You fellers are just a trifle slow. We got here 
last night.'* 

**Did you?** was the answer: '*well, there's no law 
agin lookin' round a bit, is there?** 

*'I reckon not; but before you chaps get your break- 
fast and feed them nags there won*t be nothing left here 
but telegraph-poles for you.'* 
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"Well, we'll look around a spell after breakfast, any- 
way. * ' 

The boys had had their breakfast long before, and in ten 
minutes they were erecting a billboard across from the 
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The Ringling wagon was slowly rolling up the main street. 
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main street. An hour later, while the disappointed enemy 
was fuming and swearing, after a canvass of the town, the 
board' declared, in eloquent brilliancy, the arrival in a week 
of the Ringling show. The town was billed thoroughly, 
and as the wagon was leaving the village behind, it 
passed the chagrined group of empty-handed billers who 
were discussing their defeat on a street-corner. 

**Hey, there!** called one of the Ringling billposters; 
*'I guess you fellers are just a trifle slow. We got here 
last night, too, but we didn't sleep. Ta, ta." 



CHAPTER XX 

IN WHICH THE RINGLING BROTHERS WAGE WAR ON 
CIRCUS "grafters'* and ESTABLISH MANY RE- 
FORMS 

About this time the Ringling show began to attract 
that objectionable class of people known among circus 
men as *' grafters'* — unscrupulous rascals who feed upon 
gullible farmers, practicing confidence games, and when 
possible, getting positions with the circus in any capacity 
which gives them an opportunity of handling money, for 
the sole purpose of giving their victims ''short" change. 

But from the very commencement of their career the 
Ringling brothers avoided all connection with any man 
who would even touch a dishonest dollar. Great induce- 
ments were held out to them by men who sought the 
privilege of selling their concert and sideshow tickets for 
nothing, accepting for their remuneration what they could 
steal from the public. These applicants were met with 
such an emphatic '*no" that they lost but little time in 
getting off the lot. 

One day one of these fellows applied to Otto Ringling, 
who looked after the business end of the circus, for the 
privilege of selling tickets in the wagon. He began very 
diplomatically, as he had heard of the aversion the brothers 
had for shady business methods. 

*T understand," he began, **that you are looking for a 
first-class ticket-seller." 

314 
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"You have been misinformed,'* replied Otto **I am 
at present acting in that capacity, and I presume I always 
shall as long as this show is in existence." 

"But your circus will grow — there's no question about 
that — and then your time will be too much occupied with 
other matters.*' 

"Very well; it will be time enough then to talk about 
that xjuestion." 

"Don't you think you could be induced to turn that 
department over to a capable man?" 

"What inducement can you offer?" 

"Well, of course you understand the possibilities of a 
position of that kind. You know I could well afford to 
take the job without salary. The fact is, that's the propo- 
sition I make. Other shows do that way, and why 
shouldn't you?" 

"We are not governed by what other shows do." 

"You're in business for money, ain't you?" 

"Yes, for honest money — honest money only — do you 
hear? Now I know what you want. You want me to 
lease you the privilege of robbing our patrons." 

"That's putting it in rather strong terms." The 
applicant was getting a little nervous. "It's not what I 
call robbery It's merely a legitimate — a — a — " 

"Graft," said Otto. 

"Well, I suppose you might call it that." 

"In plain everyday English, you want this show to let 
you steal from its patrons." 

"No, not that. I want — " 

"Yes, you do. You are what I call a thief." Otto 
was shaking his finger in the fellow's face; "and you want 
to make thieves of us. Now, I have no more time to 
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waste with you. Til give you five minutes to get off this 
lot. If you're not off by that time, your friends, if you 
have any, will have to carry you off." 

The man saw the uselessness of urging his proposition, 
and as he had considerable regard for his personal safety, 
he departed without further words. 

A few days later a fellow with a similar proposition 
presented himself to Otto Ringling. He wanted to lease 
the * 'privileges'* of the show, and offered to pay ten 
thousand dollars a season for them. By ** privileges** the 
circus-grafter meant everything from a lemonade-stand to 
the ''shell game.** Otto Ringling, however, at first 
believed that the proposition was legitimate, and that all 
the fellow wanted was to run the refreshment-stands. The 
size of the rental offered surprised him, and he exclaimed : 

"Why, man, you couldn't afford to give that amount. 
That's more than they could clear in two seasons.** 

"You leave that to me, pardner,** answered the rascal. 
If Fm willin* to give two hundred a month, you ought to 
be willin* to clamp onto it.** 

"I suppose you understand that this show tolerates 
nothing that is not legitimate. Your men will not be 
allowed to work any schemes on our patrons.** 

"Say, pardner" — the fakir looked puzzled — "are you 
running a Sunday-school picnic or a circus?** 

"A circus,** was the reply, "on strictly business prin- 
ciples, just as any mercantile business is run.'* 

"I'll pay you twenty-five hundred a month in advance, 
and I promise you there won't be no kicks. If there is, 
I'll square 'em myself. Short change is all right— you 
know that; if the guys holler too loud to suit you 1*11 give 
the coin back — anything to keep things pleasant. A few 














They of course kept off the circus lot. 
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shells now and then, you know, and when business is dull, 
the *send* game. A fellow's got to live, you know/' 

A little more emphatic language was necessary to con- 
vince the reprobate that no one of his character was tolerated 
around the show, and he left more quickly than he had 
come. Characters of this kind, however, attempted to 
follow the show. They, of course, kept off the circus lot, 
but they caused no end of annoyance. Finally it was 
found advisable for one of the brothers to go a day ahead 
of the show to visit the mayors and warn them of the 
necessity of strict police regulations on the day of the 
exhibition. In the course of a few weeks objectionable 
characters of all kinds were exterminated. The experience 
of the showmen with these reprobates was not over, how- 
ever, for to revenge themselves the ''grafters'* who had 
been repulsed began a disreputable warfare against the 
brothers. Handbills were printed attacking the manage- 
ment and distributed over the territory billed by the show. 
The following is a specimen of these handbills: 

" When Thieves Fall Out Honest Men get their Dues." 

Warning! 

Neighbors unchain your dogs. 

Get out your shotguns. 

Keep your children at home. 

The Marauders are Coming. 

Beware of Them. 

They Go by the name of Ringling Brothers. 

You will know them by their Greasy Appearance. 

They look like a Gypsy Camp. 

They are Thieves, Liars and Scoundrels. 

They have no show worthy of the name. 

They sneak from town to town under cover of Darkness. They 
plunder and steal even the washings hanging in back yards. 

We who give this warning are also thieves, but we have fallen out 
with the greasy pack and now tell the truth. 
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These notices were plastered on posts and trees in 
Springville, Iowa. The boys had played this town with 
their hall show, and during the first season of their circus 
they had exhibited there. Among the young men of the 
town they had many friends, who drove the enemies out of 
town, burned what printed matter they had on hand, and 
covered the notices that had been posted with white paper. 
In other towns the rascals received much the same treat- 
ment, and after being handled pretty severely a number 
of times, they saw how utterly useless it was for them to 
continue their disreputable scheme. 

About this time the Ringling brothers began an earnest 
study of how to make their patrons comfortable. They 
had ridden their show of all objectionable followers; they 
were keeping it free from catch-penny devices, and now 
that their audiences were safe from schemes of all kinds, 
they began to look to their comfort. To begin with, they 
. raised the canvas side-walls when the weather was warm 
that the breezes might reach the audience, while with 
other shows the motto was, **the hotter the inside the 
bigger the lemonade sales.** No matter how bad the 
weather was, nor how small the audience, the performance 
was given in its entirety. Under no circumstance was an 
act cut. While other shows roped off their arenas so as to 
compel the audience to pass the reserved-seat section and 
run the gauntlet of reserved chair-sellers, the Ringlings 
placed but one ticket-seller on the hippodrome track, and 
he stood at the entrance from the menagerie. People 
could buy reserved seats or not, just as they chose. 

The tents were also laid out with the comfort of patrons 
in mind. One day the manager of a contemporary circus 
was a guest of the Ringling brothers. Just back of the 
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sideshow tent was a clump of shade-trees, beneath which 
a group of people were lounging. The visitor looked at 
the crowd gathered in front of the sideshow lecturer. 
Presently his eyes wandered to the group in the shade. 

"That*t too bad," he said, turning to one of the Ring- 
ling brothers. ''Those shade-trees over there are spoiling 
your business. Look at that crowd under them. If my 
boss canvasman laid out a lot with the main entrance so 
near a bunch of trees like that, Td fire him. Keep the 
guys in the sun, so they'll have to go into the tents to get 
the shade.** 

He was told, to his surprise, that the boss canvasman 
of the Ringling show had orders to lay out the lot when- 
ever possible with the shade where the people wanted it 
most. 

Another departure which the brothers made was a 
strict edict against profanity, boisterous conduct, drinking, 
etc., among their employes. Vulgarity on the part of 
actors during the performances was punishable by a heavy 
fine. 




**The hotter the inside the bigger the lemonade sales." 



CHAPTER XXI 

GIVING A PICTURESQUE ACCOUNT OF A WAGON SHOW 
TRAVELING AT NIGHT 

One of the troubles the young showmen experienced 
was in arranging for breakfasts for their early morning 
drives. They found that the landlords invariably wanted 
to have their morning meal from one to three hours later 
than requested, and therefore if, for instance, it was 
desirable to have breakfast at three o'clock, a conversation 
something after the following, which occurred between Al 
Ringling and a landlord in an Iowa town, would ensue: 

** Landlord, we will have breakfast at one o'clock/' 

The landlord stood behind, the pine desk of his little 
hotel and gazed with astonishment at the showmen. 

"One o'clock!*' he exclaimed; **do you expect to sleep 
till noon ?' ' 

**Not at all; we intend to be in B , our next stand, 

by eight in the morning, and therefore want breakfast at 
one o'clock to-morrow morning." 

"You don't mean that you want me to call my help 
out at midnight, do you?" And the landlord's surprise 
took a new turn. "Why, a fire wouldn't get them out at 
that time after the hard day's work they've done to-day. 
You'll have to go without breakfast if you want to get up 
and start at that hour." 

"But," asked Al, "why did you sign a contract to do 
this if you intended to refuse?" 
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"Contract! I never signed a contract to do any such 
thing. Why, I'd be crazy to do so.'* 

It was necessary to show the contract, in which the 
price of meals and lodging was stipulated, and which, 
above the landlord's signature, specially mentioned that 




** Landlord, we will have breakfast at one o'clock.'* 
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meals were to be served at any and all hours when ordered 
by the circus management. 

** Darned if I do it. You fellows must think Tm crazy 
to turn my house topsy-turvy so that you can go cavorting 
over the country with your blamed circus at an hour when 
even a respectable owl wouldn't be out.** 

'*But, landlord, the roads are bad to B , and besides 

it is a twenty-eight-mile drive.*' 

** Twenty-eight shocks! who's been telling you that 
story? Why, it ain't twenty; and if I had a team that 
couldn't make it in two hours I'd sell them to a glue 
factory or soap-maker. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do, 
I'll have your breakfast ready at five o'clock, and not one 
minute earlier." 

**We can't possibly wait until that hour, and you will 
haye to get our breakfast earlier, or we'll suffer great 
damage and loss of business to-morrow, and you will be 
responsible for it. We might, however, make it half-past 
one to accommodate you, and by driving a little faster, 
get to our town on time"; and the showman's face wore 
an expression as if he had made a great concession. 

**Well, now, by thunder, I call that cool. Want to 
make it half-past one, eh? You can have breakfast at 
four o'clock, but that is the best I'll do." 

**If we agreed to two o'clock, would you have the 
breakfast ready at that time?" asked Otto Ringling, who 
now took a part in the discussion, 

'*ril do anything I say I'll do, but I won't get break- 
fast at two o'clock in the morning. Why, if I tried to get 
meals at such an hour, I wouldn't have a cook or waiter 
left twenty-four hours afterward. No, sir; at four o'clock 
you can have breakfast, and not before." 
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"Now, see here, landlord, you're a reasonable man, and 
we want to be reasonable with you, too. You've got 
your troubles and we've got ours. Now, we'll add a little 
to our own if you will add a trifle to yours. You make it 
an hour earlier than four and we'll make it an hour later 
than two." 

**Well, you're pretty cute, but it's a mean maa that 
won't split the difference, so I'll have your breakfast ready 
at three, but by thunder that's an unearthly hour." 

But breakfast was not always served before the drive 
began ; very frequently the young showmen were compelled 
to make what in wagon-show parlance was termed a ''pack- 
up" drive. In other words, they started as soon as they 
could load their circus on the wagons after the night's per- 
formance. The necessities which compelled these all-night 
drives were bad roads or long distances to the towns 
ahead. • Such an event meant hard work and loss of sleep 
to both men and horses, but there was the energy of the 
brothers behind the arduous task, and the latter neither 
slept nor relaxed in their ambition while there was work to 
do or until they reached their destination, and then there 
was little time for rest, for the events and labors of another 
day again called for exertion of body and mind. 

One who has never made a trip at night with a wagon 
show, cannot possibly understand the strenuous exertion 
necessary to transport over country roads, strange to the 
travelers and without a guide, the caravan of men, horses, 
wagons, and animals that composed the circus before the 
railroad played such a conspicuous part in its transporta- 
tion. The boss hostler had the first duty to perform in 
learning the road. This information he usually derived 
from some local liveryman or other person well acquainted 
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with the topography of the surrounding country. When 
two or more routes were possible, the one offering the best 
road and most conveniences for watering the stock on the 
way was selected. It was the boss hostler's duty to pre- 
cede the caravan, either on horseback or with a light 
buggy, with which he made the length of his wagon-show 
train many times during a night's drive. A broken trace, 
a sick horse, or an accident to a wagon was always reported 
to the boss ahead, and his authority and experience were 
needed to bring the employes into concerted action and 
repair as best they could, for the time, the wreckage. 
Another duty of the boss hostler was to *'rail the road.** 
For this purpose, usually, a bundle of lath was carried iii 
the buggy, and at each intersection of the route, one was 
placed across each road as a warning to keep on the way 
not thus railed. 

In a wooded country where rail fences abounded no 
lath were carried, but instead any piece of wood was 
thrown over and at right angles with every turn to be 
avoided. If nothing else was convenient, a rail from the 
most convenient fence was used, and hence the expression 
** railing the road." 

But if there was hard work on a night drive, there was 
also a picturesqueness which made the **red wagons** 
positively enticing to their followers. Perhaps to the 
canvasmen, who, with a piece of side-wall thrown over a 
pole-wagon for a bed and a ride of thirty miles on the 
springless wagon, the weird-looking scene of the circus 
caravan trailing along a country road in the quiet of mid- 
night or the dark hour preceding dawn, there was little 
romance. If there was any, the jolting of the wagon over 
the rough road or nature's uncompromising demand for 
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sleep would dispel it. But to the performers, musicians, 
and proprietors, in their more comfortable covered spring 
vehicles, bringing up the rear of the train, there was some- 
thing distinctly charming in the line of wagons ahead, each 
with its crude kerosene torch lighting the way for the 
drivers and their teams. To see the train defiling up and 
down the hills of a winding country road, the flaring 
torches in the distance making fantastic figures against the 
black background of night, now looking like a huge serpent 
of fire lengthening out to a great height when the ascent 
was long and steep, and again coiling its fiery folds into 
huge rolls as more level ground was reached, furnished the 
imagination of those in the rear with all the vagaries of an 
open hearth, and silhouetted scenes against the Cimmerian 
night and landscape with all the phantasmagorias thaf the 
fleecy clouds of a lazy summer day can weave upon the 
azure of heaven. 

An all-night drive began at about eleven o'clock, 
by which time the preparations were usually completed, 
the horses hitched to the wagons, and the signal to start 
given. In the beginning of the trip there was usually 
good cheer, singing and story-telling, but as the night 
wore on and the lonely country road become more lonely 
with the silence of nature, all asleep, the songs and 
jollity of the caravan gave way to nodding, and finally, as 
the dawn approached, this was followed by sound sleep, 
often so deep that a driver would be jerked from his seat 
by suddenly awakening to find his wagon in the ditch, 
perhaps turned upside down, and his horses entangled in 
their broken harness. 

If men will go to sleep on sentinel duty when the rules 
of war punish their delinquency with death, it is not 
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remarkable that a driver of a wagon or cage with an over- 
land circus would give himself over to the insinuations of 
nature when tired limbs and drooping lids impelled him to. 

It was then that the energy of the brothers themselves 
would be brought into action. Up and down the line of 
the caravan the boys would drive, exhorting the men to 
keep awake, pleading, threatening, and entreating. But 
even they gave way at times to nature's inexorable 
demand for sleep. On one night in particular their own 
hack made many miles while its occupants, including the 
brother who drove on that occasion, were all asleep. 

It was in Minnesota. The show had passed through 
six weeks of constant rain. The brothers and their 
employes had used herculean efforts to convey the show 
from town to town. The whole country through which 
they had passed for more than a month had been deluged 
with water. Movable pontoons had been constructed and 
carried for crossing the deepest places in the watery ways 
they encountered. When their own horses, fatigued from 
the awful strain, gave out, farmers with teams picked up 
at any and every point on the route were pressed into 
service, and the show kept moving, though often arriving 
in its town late in the afternoon, when it should have been 
at hand early in the morning. The energy of the Ring- 
lings, their indefatigable determination to keep moving, 
had wellnigh worn them out physically, so that when 
smiling skies and good roads again returned, they relaxed 
in their work and vigils. It was at the end of this period 
that the boys found a night drive necessary. They started 
out as usual at the conclusion of their evening perform- 
ance. It was a pleasant June night on the Minnesota 
prairie, and tljie brothers as they drove along congratulated 
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themselves on the change in the weather conditions, which 
promised prosperity instead of the almost daily loss with 
which their efforts up to this part of the season had met. 
At about one o'clock in the morning they passed the other 
wagons of the caravan. Everything was in splendid order, 
and the brothers concluded that it was safe to drive on with 
their spirited team and give themselves the luxury of as 
much sleep as there would be time for on their arrival at 
the next town. 

They were in the condition of one who has kept his 
vigils at the side of a sick-bed for weeks, and with the 
passing of fever to convalescence feels relaxation. Otto 
Ringling was driving. Beside him sat Charlie Ringling. 
The other brothers were in the seats behind. It was two 
o'clock in the morning. The stillness of the night was 
only broken by the clattering of the horses' hoofs and the 
occasional barking of a dog as a farmhouse was passed, and 
the darkness was only penetrated by the dim night light of a 
lonely hut as the horses trotted steadily on. The boys 
had been talking of their experiences of the past few weeks 
and discussing plans for their future. But they were 
getting sleepy. 

'*A couple of elephants wouldn't be a bad thing for us 
if we could spare the money," yawned John. 

**They would earn themselves in two months by the 
extra number of farmers they would draw to town each day 
by merely seeing them passing along the country road." 
At the magic word "elephant" Alfred had roused himself 
sufficiently to remark the foregoing. 

** Before we spend our money for elephants let us have 
horses enough to pull the show without being obliged to 
hire *gilly teams.' " 
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This reference of AFs to **gilly teams** alfuded to that 
part of the caravan's horse-flesh not owned by the 
brothers. 

**For my part,** said Chariie Ringling, **I would think 
it best to put in the present season by increasing the 
quality and number of our horses.** 

Otto, always ambitious to. have the show arrive at the 
stage of development where it could boast of one or more 
elephants, began to expand on the benefits to be derived 
from their ownership. He even grew eloquent as he 
painted the picture of the show having them. **Why, the 
crowds would follow to see them bathe in the rivers along 
the way, towns would be excited to see them test bridges 
of questionable strength and safety. They would do an 
act in the ring and they would make our parade look like a 
big thing. How much do you think we could buy them 
for, Charlie?** And Otto awaited an estimate on the cost of 
an elephant from his brother next to him. But Charlie was 
sound asleep.' 

''What do you think, Alf?** And Otto tried another 
brother; but Alfred merely managed to say sleepily, ''I 
guess so.** 

John, too, noddingly assented, with a reply that plainly 
showed he was willing to say anything that didn't interfere 
with his sleep, and Otto, after vainly trying to arouse AI 
into giving an intelligible answer, gave up his query in 
disgust. 

Then he began thinking of elephants by himself. He 
became lost in a reverie, in which elephants were the 
central figures. The lines dropped loosely on the dash- 
board. The horses jogged lazily on, and Otto*s reverie 
gave way to dreaming as his eyeS* wearily closed. In his 
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dream he isaw noth- 
ing but elephants. 
A dozen or two of 

them marched along in the brothers' parade. 
They mounted In the circus rings into co- 
lossal pyramids, and he could hear the audi- 
ence shouting its approval, Tliey formed 
small pyramids first, then larger ones, uniii 
the elephant at the apex wound his 
trunk around the top of the center- 
pole. Again the audience shouted 
itself hoarse. Then the ele- 
phants tore around the circle 
surrounding the ring 
and played leapfrog. 
The music of the band 
was weird, like 



the sound of the 





wind, and the 

drums beat a 

tattoo that had 

in it the rliythm 

of the clattering 

horses' hoofs as they 

bore the sleeping 

brothers onward- — none of 

them knew where, nor cared. 

In his dream he saw nothing but 
elephants. * 
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Bang! Whoa! Five young men suddenly awoke to 
ask what the matter was, as their hats were jammed almost 
over their ears by the force of the collision. They rubbed 
their sleepy eyes and looked out to find themselves in a 
farmyard with tlve tongue of the buggy inserted in the rough 
boards of a barn and the horses* heads close up to its side. 

**Otto/* asked one of the boys, as they clarnbered out 
of the wagon, **what have you been doing?" 

** Dreaming of elephants.*' 

**WelI,*' looking at his watch, **you've dreamed an 
hour and a half. It is now half-past three.** 




They find themselves in a farmyard. 



CHAPTER XXII 

IN WHICH THE RINGLING BROTHERS REALIZE THEIR 
AMBITION TO OWN THE GREATEST SHOW IN THE 
WORLD 

The year 1888 marks quite an important epoch in the 
history of the Ringling show, for it was then, at the begin- 
ning of the season, that it went forth with two elephants to 
testify to its greatness. The arrival of these beasts was an 
event in the lives of the five showmen that will always be 
recalled with a thrill. Four of them were at the depot to 
meet them, the other having accompanied them from New 
York. A year later they added more elephants and other 
animals. 

The concert tours were resumed during the winters 
until 1888, when the growth of the circus was such as to 
require the entire attention of its five owners, summer and 
winter. In 1890 the institution had grown so large that 
it was impossible to transport it by wagons. Railroad cars 
were provided and their already extensive show augmented 
by many additions. 

They had attained these results by years of patient 
labor, by many hours of thoughtful counsel, by careful 
conservative means, by dint of the greatest individual and 
collective exertion, .and by the steadfast, unwavering 
determination to have the greatest tented exposition in 
America. 

During their early career they had passed through 
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accorded by press and public the rights for which they 
were struggling, namely, the recognition of having the 
most popular, the largest, the most modern and the best 
conducted circus. 

Since then they have grown with giant strides. The 
little boys' little show has grown to number one thousand 
people; the little old Mexican pony has been supplanted 
by more than five hundred of the finest horses ever bred, 
some of them priceless. Their little express wagon has 
evolved into hundreds of gorgeous chariots, dens, and 
tableaux, beside which the tales of Aladdin's lamp are 
lacking in gorgeousness. In place of the jews-harp, 
drum, and old army trumpet, a band of fifty solo musicians 
discoursing the most elegant music and chiming bells 
weighing many tons proclaim their fame upon the streets 
of hundreds of cities every year. Instead of a few boyish 
tricks, hundreds of the finest artists and performers from 
every quarter of the globe perform beneath their tents. The 
cloth hand-satchel and shawl-strap which once contained 
all the bills of the boys has been replaced by four palace 
advertising cars, and the little yellow window-hangers by 
tons of the finest lithographic paper; the one man who 
sallied forth eighteen years ago to put up his little handful 
of bills now sees a hundred busy advertisers announcing 
the coming of the World's Greatest Shows. The little 
inclosure beneath the old rag-carpet that one time served 
as a tent is now represented by the three large rings and 
mammoth elevated stages; and the old rag-carpet by a 
million yards of canvas that cover many acres. The old 
red wagon that once hauled all their wealth has now the 
rumble of five large trains of railroad cars; the little 
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fractious goat into a million-dollar menagerie ; and so on 
indefinitely has been created, from virtually nothing, the 
largest show of modern times ; and in the meantime five 
unknown boys have grown into fame such as was never 
before accorded to any one in their calling. 



CONCLUSION 

IN WHICH THE EQUAL OWNERSHIP AND EQUAL AUTHOR- 
ITY OF EACH OF THE RINGLING BROTHERS IN ALL 
THINGS ARE SHOWN AS ONE OF THE CAUSES OF 
THEIR GREAT SUCCESS 

Equality between the Ringling brothers from the very 
beginning of their career has insured them success. The 
show, standing as it does financially as solid as a rock, is 
the property of the brothers on equal terms. 

It tours each year over a larger part of the United 
States than any other amusement enterprise. It is 
known from Maine to California, and from Canada to the 
gulf, and no other similar organization has ever enjoyed 
the praise and the confidence of the people as has this 
institution, and its reputation is also the property of the 
five brothers equally. 

In no matter what part of the Union the Ringling 
brothers' show appears, its exhibitions are occasions for 
general holidays. Thousands upon thousands have seen 
this circus in all the large cities, and in countless instances 
in smaller towns a single audience has outnumbered in 
attendance the population of the city itself. Where the 
Ringling brothers' circus appears, there the people go, and 
there has yet to be found a single instance where it has 
not given satisfaction far beyond expectation. In addition 
to its excellence, its absolute cleanliness has aided largely 
in earning for it a greater name than has ever been enjoyed 
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by any other traveling amusement. It has played to more 
people, there is no doubt, than any two other circuses. 

What is the reason of this phenomenal success? There 
can be but one — its harmonious management. Every one 
of the brothers is a practical showman, schooled by experi- 
ence in every department of the business from billposting 
to financiering. In the course of their long association, 
each gradually fell into the work to. which he was particu- 
larly adapted, and as chance would have it, no two grew 
into the same line of duty. Thus it is that naturally they 
developed into a perfectly organized executive body with- 
out the usual preliminary discussion as to **who should be 
who." 

There is yet to be recorded another instance of such 
absolute harmony as has prevailed at all times in the 
management of the Ringling brothers' show. Just as the 
delicate wheels of a fine watch turn in unison together, 
with the same regularity and precision, and with as little 
friction, these brothers have directed the affairs of an 
enterprise that has made them famous. 

It is said of the Ringling brothers that in all their 
association with each other not one unkind word has ever 
passed between them. Certain it is that not one of their 
hundreds of employes can name an instance that would 
contradict the assertion, and none of the brothers remembers 
an occasion where friction has occurred between them. 

An order to the employes given by one of the 
brothers becomes a law that none of the other four ever 
countermands. In all matters not directly connected 
with any of the departments superintended by the 
brothers, the firm of Ringling Brothers is authority, and 
this means any one of the brothers who happens to issue 
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an order. Each brother is the head of the firm when 
alone, but in company with his brothers must submit to 
the majority rule. 

There are no written rules by which the partnership is 
governed, but each of the brothers adheres to certain 
unwritten laws which have been the outgrowth and result 
of their many years of close association. 

This happy condition is in a great measure due to the 
fact that each of the brothers is, and from the beginning 
of their career has been, an equal owner in the show. 

It is probable that to their example of kindness and 
courtesy is principally due the splendid reputation of the 
show for the gentlemanly conduct of its attaches toward 
the public. 

The direction of the financial end of the show is in the 
hands of Otto Ringling. This is one of the most impor- 
tant departments of every institution, and especially so with 
such an enterprise as the Ringling show. A single day*s 
business represents the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars, and the shrewdest of business instincts, the 
coolest of heads, and no small amount of nerve are 
required to conduct this department with economy, at the 
same time not stinting any feature that may require a 
liberal dispensation of funds. So accurate and so pains- 
taking are the accountants in the ticket-wagon that in 
cities all through the United States merchants who have 
had dealings with the Ringling show before present their 
bills receipted at the desk and carry away large bags of 
money without taking the trouble to count it. 

The routing of the circus and its transportation from 
city to city are attended to by John Ringling. The 
routing of a circus requires a knowledge of many things. 
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To do this one must be informed as to the financial con- 
dition of every town in which he contemplates dating the 
show. He must know the nature of its surrounding 
country and the capacity of its railroads for bringing the 
crowds in. Then he must be able to make a schedule on 
which the circus train may run so as not to interfere with 
passenger traffic and yet make its towns on time. He must 
lay out his route so as to be in certain cities at certain 
times and avoid other cities on other days for reasons 
made evident to him during his previous investigation of 
the country through which the itinerary is laid. 

The press department is in the hands of Alf T. Ring- 
ling, whose duty it is to see that the circus and its many 
features are properly introduced through the daily papers. 
To properly conduct this department a thorough knowl- 
edge of newspaper work and unlimited acquaintance among 
jburnalists is necessary. The head of this department 
must be able to write anything that concerns animals or 
the people that make the circus performance great, just as 
a particular fancy of a newspaper may require, and he must 
at all times adhere to two principles — truth and novelty; 
for these features every first-class newspaper demands. 

Al Ringling it is who, as the equestrian director, 
selects the acts for the show, rehearses them, and weaves 
them into one performance, uniting them together by 
clever clown acts and music. This office requires the art 
of a stage manager, a critic, and a musical director all 
rolled into one ; and after he has accomplished his task he 
must exercise a rigid discipline over all, and strive at all 
times to introduce novelty and strength to the entertain- 
ment. 

The work of advertising the circus is superintended by 
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Charlie Ringling, who directs the movements of the billing 
cars, the great army of Billposters, and the squads of 
lithographers. It requires the tact of a diplomat and the 
strategy of a general to oversee the advertising of the 
Ringling circus. This is especially the case where there is 
opposition in the field, and both fighting for the choice of 
location for billboards. 

While each of the brothers specifically looks after a 
department of the great show, not a one but also takes an 
active and lively interest in the departments of the other 
four, and the thousand and one things that do not come 
strictly under the head of any one department are superin- 
tended by the brothers collectively as a firm, and it is here 
principally that the rule of one brother never counter- 
manding the order of another works to such splendid 
advantage in a system which emlypces so much in the way 
of detail. 

History records no greater trials than marked the 
beginning 'of the career of these great circus men, nor does 
history record a greater triumph than has rewarded them 
for their labor. From the humblest of beginnings they 
have built and become equal owners of the greatest amuse- 
ment enterprise in the world's history. 
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